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SCHOOL STARTS 


Now as never before 
Ts have changed. This is a different world 


than it was when you went to school. Teach- 
ers are busier. Classes are bigger. And in an age 
when children need more help, they actually get 
less. They begin to slip in school. Then they slip 
out of school. Then they are gone—goodness 
knows where! 

It isn’t just by an that over fifty thou- 
sand teachers and three hundged and fifty thou- 
sand mothers have found. 9: mew way of helping 
their children to help gBemsdives toward better 
grades in their classes$ afd prouder leadership 
amongst their friends in school. The help they 
have selected for this purpose is 


COMPTON’S 
Pictured Encyclopedia for Children 
Here is something that will make them so 
happy and successful in their school work you 
will just be amazed. For here is a whole encyclo- 
pedia written and pictured from beginning to end 
‘ for children alone. Just think of it. Here is the 
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F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Dept. 12-30A, Compton Bldg., 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





they Need Your Help 


only complete set of reference works in encyclo- 
pedic form that children have ever had, written 
and pictured in terms of their own understanding. 
Children love it. Their school work thrives on it. 
And we have now arranged so that you can have 
the whole ten volumes in your home for a first 
payment of as little as $3.50 down. 


Free Sample Section 


Mail this coupon now, and our Educational Ad- 
visor will send you a free, sample Pictured Sec- 
tion, taken right out of the Encyclopedia itself. 
And then you will see for yourself what a won- 
derful help it is to struggling children in crowded 
schools in this busy age. She will also send you 
free a quite wonderful “Questionario Game” 
which measures the general knowledge of any 
child of any age. 

Here is the coupon. Mail it now. And you will 
see something for children that has never been 
done before in the past six thousand years. 
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Yicturedii Encyclopedia 


Please send me at once, Free Sample Section and Free Questionario Game with full informa- 
tion as to how and where I can get COMPTON’S. 
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Please check the ages of your children so we can send sample pages most interesting to them. 
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O Grade School 


OHigh School 
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An Appreciation 


To the Members of the National Con- 


gress of Parents and Teachers— 


ITH the resignation of Mrs. A. H. Reeve 

W from the position of editor of CH1Lp WEL- 
FARE there has come to the National Con- 

gress of Parents and Teachers the loss of an execu- 
tive who has guided brilliantly, faithfully, and suc- 
cessfully the editorial craft of the official organ of the 
Congress for seven years. During this time the maga- 
zine has extended its circulation from less than five 
thousand to forty-six thousand ; and its content has 
improved in proportion to its increase in circulation. , 

That Mrs. Reeve was signally fitted for ‘the important post she has otcupied as 
editor of the magazine has been evidenced in many ways. Through its pages month by 
month she has interpreted to our members, to educators, and to the general public the 
true meaning and significance of the parent-teacher movement and has proved the great 
need for such a movement. 

Her clear knowledge of every detail of the organization, her close contact with it, her 
interest and belief in it, and her love for it, enabled her to write into the pages of the 
magazine great and fundamental truths which have become established principles to 
guide us along lines of safe and sound procedure. At the same time she has inspired us 
to higher endeavors and has set for us an example of unselfish service. She has demon- 
strated the value of a life and a talent consecrated to a high purpose and a worthy cause. 

Her service as editor of the magazine has been equalled only by her service as 
president of the Congress. In these two capacities she has made a contribution to child life 
not only of our own country but of the world at large that is far-reaching in its influence 
and importance. 

And now as Mrs. Reeve retires as editor of the magazine, the entire membership of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, whom she has served so faithfully, so 
loyally, and so efficiently, wishes to express to her its grateful and sincere appreciation 
of her untiring efforts in behalf of a cause so near and dear to her heart and to ours. 





The new editor, Mrs. E. C. Mason, needs no introduction to our parent-teacher 
family. She is serving her sixth year as first vice-president of the Congress, during which 
time she has been associate editor of CHILD WELFARE. She brings to us a rich and varied 
experience in the editorial field, a peculiar aptitude for the position she has assumed, and 
an understanding of and love for the work which will insure for her a full measure of 
success in her new task. We welcome Mrs. Mason as the new editor and extend to her a 
vote of confidence and a pledge of loyalty and cooperation. 


President. 
2 September, 1929 
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(ood Manners 


A Necessity in the Modern Small Home 


By CARLOTTA Forp and HELEN HAYES PEFFER 


OU may hear it said frequently that 

) old-fashioned politeness and good 

manners have gone out of style. That 
impression prevails rather generally, and yet 
every parent alive, even the extremist in 
child training, still wants his child to be cour- 
teous and honestly considerate of those with 
whom he associates. And the truth is that 
we really need good manners more now than 
in the days when a more elaborate and formal 
code was followed. 

With the- present high cost of shelter, re- 
sulting in the necessity for living in small 
quarters, many children are growing up in 
crowded apartments and houses without the 
spiritual balm of having their own individual 
rooms, or even a generous amount of space 
for their own things. In such surroundings 
it isn’t easy to teach them that practice of 
good manners which makes for individual 
privacy and family harmony, but it is far 
more necessary than when houses were 
roomy. 

The feeling of “mine” is strongly de- 
veloped in all of us. Everyone likes to have 
“my own room,” “my own desk,” “my own 
closet,” ‘my own clothes.” If this desire to 
enjoy your own possessions is constantly de- 
nied, you may become ill-tempered and 
nervous, for the knowledge that your prop- 
erty is to be borrowed without permission, 
or pawed over or investigated in your ab- 
sence becomes in time most annoying. 

The question is, how may these situations 
be avoided or at least reduced to a minimum 
for the family occupying small quarters? 
How may two persons occupy the same room, 
even though it is small, and get along with- 
out friction? The answer lies simply in the 
practice of good manners—in each one tak- 
ing into consideration the rights of the other. 
And this is easier of accomplishment if there 
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is an efficient arrangement of furniture, 
clothing, and other effects. 

No one likes to be taken unawares—not 
even an animal. Every farmer knows that if 
he speaks to a horse before entering the 
stall he greatly lessens his chances of being 
kicked. Humans don’t display their surprise 
and annoyance in such a vicious way as the 
horse, of course, but still they are apt to feel 
disturbed if the approach of another person 
is unannounced. A knock should always be 
forthcoming when you enter the room of an- 
other, or even the room shared with a sec- 
ond person. 

This matter of knocking before entering 
a room applies to all members of the family. 
Parents often demand that children knock 
before entering an adult’s room, but con- 
sider it quite all right to go into their chil- 
dren’s rooms without warning. The child 
learns by example as well as by practice, and 
it means a lot in his development to have the 
correct example before him at all times. A 
child trained carefully in this respect never 
becomes the obnoxious individual who bursts 
into the offices and homes of his friends un- 
announced. 

A quiet “Pardon me” should also preface 
any conversation with a person who is read- 
ing, writing, or even sewing in the same 
room. This courtesy is not only due the one 
who is absorbed in his work, but it guaran- 
tees the speaker a better chance of being 
heard. Some people who have had to read 
for years in the midst of talkative families 
have practically immunized themselves to 
surrounding sounds, and the practice of in- 
terrupting abruptly has resulted in the other 
discourteous habit of not listening when some 
one speaks. 

In families whose members have the great- 
est affection and regard for one another each 
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one respects the others as individuals, and 

tries not to intrude on their privacy of 

thought when it is apparent that they wish 

to be left alone, any more than he would 

violate their privacy when they are dressing. 
** * & 


The borrowing of clothes, toilet articles, 
and sport equipment without permission is 
often indulged in by the members of many 
families, but such freedom is not desirable 
even among close relatives. Each person 
should have a place for his own things, and 
other members of the family should be taught 
to respect his sacred right of possession. 
Think of the rows that have come 
up because James forgot to send his 
collars to the laundry and took 
Allen’s last white one on the very 
night that Allen intended to go to a 
dance! Or consider the ragged 
nerves of the girl who washes her 
best hose and perhaps darns them 
carefully, only to have them appropriated by 
her sister who is too lazy to do these things 
for herself. 

It is particularly inconsiderate to impose 
on some people in this matter of promiscuous 
borrowing just because they will stand for 
it. Some individuals defend their property 
rights hotly. Others prefer peace at any price 
and don’t complain when they are the vic- 
tims of unannounced borrowing, but this 
doesn’t make the taking of their things any 
less offensive. 

If there is only one dresser for two people, 
the space should be apportioned, and each 
person should keep his belongings in his al- 
lotted space, and leave that of his room- 
mate strictly alone. Assigning a whole 
drawer to a person is a better practice than 
dividing a drawer, but even the latter scheme 
may prove satisfactory if a thin board parti- 
tion is inserted. Or a shallow top drawer 
may be divided by using uncovered paste- 
board boxes. This is also a good method for 
separating different types of articles, par- 
ticularly small ones, even whein one has an 
entire drawer to himself. Separate chiffonier 
drawers are a necessity even for very small 
children, if there is to be any sort of order 
about arranging their clothing. The most 
disastrous results of a:communal system of 
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dressing the children I ever saw was in a 
well-to-do family in which only two of the 
three small daughters could go to Sunday 
School at the same time because of the lack 
of clean socks! The average mother, whether 
she is systematic or not, will groan aloud 
at the mere thought of such mismanagement. 

A particular section of the clothes closet 
also should be allotted to each individual, in 
order that he may know just where a certain 
garment can be found, and available shelf 
space should be divided between the two oc- 
cupants. These scrupulous arrangements 
may sound painfully precise, but the way they 
work out is proof that they are worth while. 
The knowledge that when you reach into a 
closet for a garment it will be found in a 
certain place amounts to an actual spiritual 
satisfaction. Think of the righteous feeling 
you experience when you clean out dresser 
drawers spasmodically. With. a little plan- 
ning that delightful sensation could be en- 
joyed perpetually. 

* 2 * @ 

It is desirable for husband and wife each 
to have a desk, but small living quarters often 
do not permit this. One desk must serve for 
both, and it may do so most satisfactorily, if 
the space is apportioned and each user prac- 
tices his good manners by 
respecting the rights of 
the other. “These pigeon- ° 
holes are Mary’s, and 
these are Bill’s.” Bill 
shouldn’t think of tres- 
passing on Mary’s do- 
main for a single moment, nor should Mary 
even consider borrowing an envelope from 
Bill’s side without permission. To find that 
one’s stock of stationery is gone amounts to 
calamity. Business letters can’t be delayed ; 
and one gets an inspiration for writing social 
letters seldom enough at best without en- 
countering the drawback of depleted sup- 
plies. And if the desk is to do double duty 
adequately each person must remember to 
put away his materials when he has finished 
using them. 

Even the tiniest child deserves a space all 
his own for his toys. In a small home it is 
likely to be nothing more than a box under 
the buffet or behind the kitchen door, but 
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it will still allow the youngster to enjoy 
that feeling of possession that is so strong in 
grown-ups and children alike. He can enjoy 
this feeling, however, only when everyone 
else leaves his toys alone. No grown-up 
should have the right to go to the box with- 
out the small owner’s consent, and no adult, 
if he has good manners, will enter the treas- 
ure house without first asking permission. 
This strict observance of etiquette may seem 
extreme, but it is perfectly logical, and it will 
go far toward teaching the child the mean- 
ing of the words “yours” and “mine’”—a 
lesson that some adults have not yet mas- 


tered. ee ae! 


Incidentally the child may be taught a 
great deal about system if he is given the in- 
centive of having a place all his own to keep 
in order. It is much easier for him to put 
playthings away at the end of the day if he 
knows that they are always to be put in the 
same place, and that this place is his own. 
A few words of praise for 
an orderly box or shelf will 
goalong way toward main- 
taining good order and sys- 
tem. I was a guest not long 
ago in a family where the 
three-year-old son kept his toys in a drawer 
on casters under the day bed in the sun par- 
lor. He picked up the toys and put them away 
neatly each time he finished playing, and he 
had been trained so that he seemed to enjoy 
the putting-away process as much as the 
actual playing. It was a regular part of the 
procedure. 
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If a real appreciation of the meaning of 
the words “yours” and “mine”’ is developed 
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in the young child through example and 
practice, he will have learned unconsciously 
several other valuable lessons. The child who 
has been taught to have and to use his own 
towel and wash cloth has mastered a valuable 
lesson in sanitation—one which is a 
safeguard in matters of health, and 
also an assurance of avoiding embar- 
rassing situations for himself and 
others in later years. Many of us can 
remember an unpleasant moment when 
a friend asked to borrow a powder puff 
oracomb, or the time when we thought- 
lessly used a bit of intimate personal prop- 
erty belonging to another. Actually, the di- 
vision of space is usually worked out better 
in the bathroom than in any other room in 
the house. Each person usually has his own 
shelf and towel rack, and this arrangement 
makes it possible for several people to use the 


same room very comfortably. 
** * *# 





The small boy or girl who knows def- 
initely that he should never open Mother’s 
pocketbook because it is not his, will not 
form the habit of appropriating its contents. 
It is a common practice for a 
mother to say in reply to a re- §4 
quest for ‘money, “Get it from 
my purse.” In order to help the 
child form correct habits she should 
say, “Bring me my purse, please, 
and I will give you the money.” 

Even the small living quarters that many 
of us deplore may yield a maximum of in- 
dividual comfort in the way of privacy if 
the slogan and practice of all the occupants 
—from the eldest down to the youngest— 
is “good manners.” 


Parent-Teacher 
By WILLARD K. BAssetrT 


Standing side by side and back to back 

Against the evil of the dark attack, 

Holding high together bowls of light 

To guide the steps of future men aright; 

This is our duty—more, it is our pride— 
Though forces of modernity deride. 

Some by blood stand guard; while others face 
Their tasks as “childless mothers of the race.” 
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—California Parent-Teacher. 








sure at the present time? Leisure means 

freedom—time free from direction by 
others and from obligation to them—time 
to do with as you like. Is there any such time 
at present in our boys’ lives, time not pre- 
empted in his daily schedule? Is there any 
leisure left? 

The boy has school and his home lessons. 
If he is lucky he has home duties to perform. 
If he goes in for art or music there are his 
drawing lessons or his practicing. Even his 
games are scheduled and directed. Often the 
leader of the football team is not the captain 
but the coach. And the coach is not even an 
educator. He is a specialist of a rather nar- 
row type. There is a pedantry in modern 
athletics. The rudiments of sport have taken 
the place of Latin grammar in our modern 
education, and the new professors are more 
pedantic than the old. 

Children are taught college athletics from 
the cradle. I know of a father who this vear 
threatened to have his son, six years old, 
taken out of school because they did not teach 
football to the first grade. 


I: the first place, has the boy got any lei- 





The Boy 


By JosePpH LEE 


The same is true of golf and tennis and 
baseball. The modern amateur is more of a 
professional than any professional ever 
thought of being. He is entered for the cham- 
pionship when he is born. 

What is the boy getting from all this? He 
is getting useful information. He is acquir- 
ing certain kinds of skill and knowledge— 
reading, writing, arithmetic—perhaps draw- 
ing, the piano, or the violin—and the rudi- 
ments of certain college games. Much of this 
acquirement is necessary ; all of it is valuable 
—or might be. Training, skill, knowledge 
are needed in our life and must be acquired 
at the cost of such drudgery as may be neces- 
sary. 

The boy is getting also a feeling of respon- 
sibility, a sense of duty, obligation. He is 
learning that some things have to be done 
whether they are pleasant or unpleasant, as 
a duty to his parents, to his country, and to 
his future self. 

The boy is getting much that is of value 
through his schedule. What is he losing 
through the loss of leisure? In the first place 
he loses play. Play is not a duty or a drill. 
It cannot be done to order. It is not required. 
The command is from within. A baby play- 
ing in its mother’s lap is not following a 
schedule. He is not doing calisthenics—one, 
two, three, kick. In all his repertory of peek- 
a-boo, of exploring with his hands his 
mother’s face, of pretended quarrel and re- 
conciliation, of hiding and return, of sauci- 
ness and repartee, he is doing what he feels 
like doing, whether in taking the initiative 
or in response. Yet he is getting education, 
the most important he will ever get. Nature 
has many teachers in her school. Among the 
first she sends is love. The song of love has 
not been formulated. The teacher whispers 
something to him and he finds the way. 

Or he is on the floor playing by himself. 


* Radio Broadcast, March 16, 1929, under the auspices of the Boston Y. M. C. A. 
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and His Leisure 


He picks up a thread off the carpet and looks 
at it with all his eyes; picks up a block, turns 
it over and examines it, bangs it on the floor 
and laughs to hear the noise ; throws it away 
as far as he can; crawls after it. Later he 
builds houses out of blocks, a Tower of 
Babel first, then more elaborated structures. 
Construction and experiment—these two 
new fairies have been sent out; two new 
voices have spoken to him, one whispering, 
“Create,” and one, “Explore,”” They do not 
drill, they never tell him how, nor set a 
model for his coyping. They merely whisper, 
‘This is life,” and add, “It is up to you.” 

The baby’s education is all leisure, yet he 
learns more in four years than in all the rest 
of life. And what is more important, it is all 
worth knowing. 

Soon he hears other voices. One says, 
“Come and dance.” He sings and dances, 
makes up little rhymes. He is a musician and 
a poet. The voice did not teach him any 
poem, nor yet the two-step. She let him find 
the tunes and rhythm for himself. It ap- 
parently is not the particular song but his 
singing it that matters. She evidently thinks 
there is something in him-+that can sing—per- 
haps something new—a new song, never 
heard before. 

Take a later age. Two boys meet on a 
Saturday afternoon. “Let’s make a boat.” 
“No, let’s make a hut up in the woods.” 
“Let’s find that kingbird’s nest.” “Let’s 
make a castle in the yard.” “No, let’s join 
the gang and make a bonfire.” 

Discovery, experiment, creation—these 
master voices are still at work. 

I knew a boy who was late to breakfast 
because he was swashing water in his old- 
fashioned bathtub to see whether the tides 
went round and round the ocean or across. 
The turning-point in the,career of Michael 
Pupin, the great scientist, was sticking a 
knife blade in the sod, rapping on the handle, 
and so signalling to his companions. ‘Then 
came the question, does the light vibrate to 
us from the stars? How does it get here? 
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Later came questions of electric current and 
his remarkable inventions. 

Leisure, adventure, time to think. 

Or else it is: “Let’s play ball. Aw, come 
on.” They meet with the gang and choose 
sides and play. They have disputes, settle 
them somehow by yelling all at once. They 
legislate upon ground rules and find out who 
is boss, establishing somehow an unwritten 
constitution prescribing within what limits 
he decides. Sometimes a dispute lasts all the 
afternoon. Time wasted, you will say. But 
are you sure? If they finally settle their dis- 
pute and if they eventually find a way of 
settling others, they have learned something 
more important than baseball. Something 
that took our ancestors many thousand years. 
An afternoon or so is not too long. 

Love, creation, discovery, law and insti- 
tutions—through them all, initiative. And 
with initiative morality—forming purposes 
and carrying them out, making decisions and 
abiding by them, planning his own life and 
living it. Are these important? They are all 
of them the fruits of not being bossed, the 
fruits of leisure. 

Leisure admits the integrating power in 
our lives. It is our opportunity for living 
from the center out, for being somebo: ’. It 
is this integrating power that our young peo- 
ple of the present generation lack. The ab- 
sence of leisure in their education is the un- 
derlying cause of their aimless actions, their 
poor and barren pleasures—movies, sensual 
dancing, jazz, and necking parties ; drinking, 
rushing here and there and getting nowhere. 
It makes inevitable their passive forms of rec- 
reation, feverish activity upon thesurface, stag- 
nation of the mind and will—the tragic, fu- 
tile wasting of their lives. From lack of free- 
dom in their education, the power of imagina- 
tion, of all initiative or creative effort, has 
atrophied. The heaven-sent opportunity of 
youth to learn authentic living has passed 
unused. 

There is, it is true, something of the play 
spirit—theelementsof creation and discovery, 
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of initiative, social organization and plan- 
ning for himself—in what the boy does in 
school and even in his college-dictated ath- 
letics. I am myself an advocate of supervision 
on the public playgrounds. There is a kind 
of supervision that leaves more room for ini- 
tiative than would be possible without it. 
Freedom results also indirectly from train- 
ing which, while it is going on, is drudgery. 
A boy who has learned a game or learned 
to play the violin is emancipated by these 
skills. 

Supervision may make room for leisure. 
Skill may open new vistas for its use. But 
there must be leisure in the pure state. There 
must be liberty not merely within the struc- 
ture of the game or lesson that the teacher 
or the coach prescribes, but liberty to make 
the structure, to develop the game, to‘choose 
what game to play. And, further still, a boy 
should sometimes have an afternoon at his 
disposal to make of it what he will—leisure 
not merely for the sake of play but for the 
sake of deciding whether he will play. Time 
to dispose of utterly as he thinks best—to 
think, to dream, to do nothing as he feels 
inclined—leisure not only without the pres- 
ence, but without the fear of interruption. 


Very faint are the first whispers of the spirit, 
only to be heard in solitude. There is needed 
the freedom of the forest or the mountain 
top, of some sanctuary where the boy knows 
he will be alone. 

Beyond play there is this other form of 
leisure—another mood more necessary yet, if 
that were possible. Play is an inner ring of 
education between the boy and the school, 
There is another still more intimate. There 
is, in the blossoming of life, the need of 
reverie, of wonder, speculation, of thinking 
deeper than words, deeper than thought it- 
self, of receiving the first faint intimations of 
the spirit. : 

_There is something in every human being 
that is original, not necessarily different but 
first-hand, a special tone and bias rising from 
something that is deeper than himself, a 
voice authoritative, final, that makes demand 
on him to be its instrument. As he listens to 
this voice and follows it, he lives. Without 


such hearing and obedience he is never born. : 


It is in the finding expression of this voice 
in terms of duty and responsibility, of beauty, 
courage, understanding, through stress and 
sacrifice and drill and drudgery that life con- 
sists. Has the boy any leisure? 
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Parents as Consultant 
Architects 


By LAWRENCE EAGER 


I 


RS. Kitsy met the family at supper 
Mes words that displayed an 

emotion her face was far from 
concealing. 

“John, the bank has written that they will 
grant us the loan, and now we can go on 
with the house!” 

“Great, dear; that’s a big load off our 
minds. Shall we go over the blueprints again 
tonight? There are some measurements | 
want to check up.” 

“Let's. I went over all of them today, 
John, and there are parts I want you to ex- 
plain. I don’t see where they’re allowing 
room for the built-in closet, for instance. We 
want to be so careful; we have counted too 
much on this wee house not to have it the 
finest we can make it!” 

“Mother,” put in John, Junior, “will you 
go over my courses for next year with me? 
I've got to have ‘em in tomorrow, and | 
don’t know what to take.” 

“Now, Jack, you know that you know 
more about the teachers and the studies than I 
do, and I’m sure that the courses you 
picked for this year were fine . . . What are 
the other boys taking?” 

“That’s just it. They’re going to college, 
and they want me to switch into the college 
course with them—because we're in only one 
recitation together now, American history. 
May I?” 

“Why, yes, Jack, if you want to. I’m sure 
I don’t see how your father and I are going 
to send you to college, but I guess if the other 
boys can go, you can too. You just take the 
courses you think best, Jack ... And, John, 
when the girls and I have the dishes done, 
we'll go over the plans for the house again 
while the children are studying; it'll be quiet 
then...” 
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ges Kilbys are not exceptions among the 
families of America. In many a family 
—in which there is even domestic harmony 
and affection—the purchase of a refrigera- 
tor, the building of a garage, or the plan- 
ning of a trip is given more zealous care . 
than the laying of the foundation of the 
education and future of the child. In many 
instances the neglect is unintentional; the 
vital importance of the guidance just isn’t 
recognized. In other instances the neglect is 
deliberate and from motives not altogether 
selfish. ‘To many parents the program of 
studies seems so involved that they are glad 
to leave it to the child himself to solve. But 
a child whose freedom to choose his clothes 
and companions is restricted upon the ground 
that he is not able to exercise a wise choice 
can scarcely be wiser in matters as crucial as 
the building of his future. 

Whether the neglect is unintentional, or 
intentional from honest motives, it is unwise 
and it may be disastrous. Jack left to himself 
will quite naturally follow the crowd. The 
crowd, however, may not be taking the 
course which is best for Jack. Moreover, 
social position and the family pocket-book 
are not the best things to determine whether 
a boy should take the commercial or the 
college or some other course. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Kilby were to study the 
pattern of Jack’s future as carefully and as 
eagerly as they scrutinized that of the “wee 
house” they planned, perhaps the happiness 
and the prosperity of their boy would be 
more assured. And certainly that is a goal 
as great as the building of a mere house. 


II 


ouR houses away from the Kilbys the 
2) Johnsons and their daughter Helen were 
vigorously discussing, over the dessert, 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Helen’s course at school for the following 
year. 

“I don’t see the slightest sense in your 
taking French, Helen, it can do you no 
earthly good. Now Spanish is different; it 
is bound to become an important commercial 
language. And why not take some book- 
keeping? That’s a fine thing for a girl to 
know. There are too many impractical young 
people these days.” 

“But, Dad, it says I’ve got to take French 
and Latin and Math in the college course, 
and oh, how I hate Math; and I hate that 
Latin teacher worse !”’ 

“Helen’s right, Father; I don’t see any 
reason why a girl should take Mathematics. 
I’m sure it never did 


job. It is feared that many hard things may 
have been said about the school and its prepa- 
ration by the Johnsons in their chagrin. The 
Johnsons are not unusual in their points of 
view. School administrators tell us that the 
Johnsons and the Kilbys quite make up the 
bulk of the obstacles they encounter in fitting 
pupils for specific channels of activity after 
school. 

The Johnsons, consumed by preconceived 
ideas of the courses available and the teachers 
in charge, had, it is to be noted, no thought 
of the purpose of the individual courses and 
subjects. They had even less idea why Helen 
was being given a high-school education. 
What the child wanted to do after school, 

what they thought her 











me any good. And as — — 


for Latin ... if Helen’s 
got to have that Miss 
Nihil, I won’t have her 
taking the stuff. Why, 
the woman’s sarcastic 
and the most unreason- 
able marker in the 
school. She might even 
keep Helen off the 
Honor Roll!” 


problems. 


New Era.” 








We do not know the problems 
our children will face; still less 
do we know the answers to their 
Instead of preparing 
them for a situation pretendedly 
known in advance, 
prepare them to take care of 
themselves in an unknown and 
changing future. 
curriculum must positively use.— 
William H. Kilpatrick, in “The 





oe peculiarly fitted to do, 
played no part in their 
thoughts. In the pur- 
’ chase of a car, in the 
building of a ‘house, in 
the planning of a trip 
—I wonder if the 
Johnsons would let 
“snap-judgments” gov- 
ern? And yet Helen is 
no less amenable to 


we must 


This fact our 











“Now, Helen, you 
take Spanish, and that college English 
course with Coach Hanley, and either Book- 
keeping or Typing . . . and you will have 
three very sensible courses.” 

“Yes, Helen, and you could take the His- 
tory course with that fine Miss Story. And 
the Public Speaking course . . . and Chorus. 
What could be a better program than that?” 

“Gee, that’s great! And I don’t have to 
take Math or that awful Latin? Boy! I’m 
glad I’m not taking French; they say it’s 
awfully stifr.” 


HE Johnsons are to be commended for 
= their obvious interest in their daughter’s 
course of study, and in the school and its 
teaching staff, but surely it is to be seen that 
even their desire for the sensible training of 
their daughter was not wisely thought out. 
It happened that a year later the Johnsons de- 
cided that Helen should go to Smith. Far 
from being fitted for any college, Helen was 
not even being suitably prepared for an office 
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good suggestions, no less 
ambitious than any normal person, when 
given the proper direction and stimulus. 


III 


Nz. a great walk from the Johnsons and 
the Kilbys, but in a neighborhood some- 
what more modest, the Dents were likewise 
at supper, and the entire family listened as 
Mrs. Dent described the results of her trip 
to school that afternoon. Last week she had 
known that the schedules were coming out, 
because at the parent-teacher meeting Prin- 
cipal Deering and President Walker had re- 
minded the parents of the vital need of care 
in planning courses. In the meantime Mrs. 
Dent had canvassed every one of Charles’ 
teachers regarding his work and aptitude. 
This afternoon she had had a long talk with 
Mr. Deering. 

“It was great, Daddy, to hear the nice 
things that the teachers and Mr. Deering 
had to say about Charles. They all seem to 
think that Charles can do most anything that 
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he sets his mind upon, and several of them 
have said that they hope he is going to col- 
lege. Mr. Deering went over the different 
courses of study with me and explained for 
what each fitted ; he told me how important 
it is to know Charles himself in planning 
for him and in deciding what subjects he 
should take. What do you think, Daddy?” 


“Well, Mother, I’d like to see Charlie go 
to college, if you and he want him to go. 
We'd manage the cost of it somehow. But 
I’m not so sure that it would really be the 
best thing for Charlie. You know how, ever 
since he was a little fellow, he has loved to 
be in stores and how, even now, he is happiest 
when he is selling stuff. And I’ve noticed 
that he likes to talk about the every-day 
things people buy, and not the luxury things. 
I can’t imagine Charlie happy at anything 
but selling, or running a store, and it’d have 
to be a good active ‘line’ of the necessaries, 
too, for him to be interested in. No stocks 
and bonds for him .. . and no selling of cars 
even. I don’t see how going to college would 
greatly benefit him. I’d rather have him take 
a good commercial course in school—and it’s 
a good one they give there, from all that I 
can learn—and then when he gets out, he 
might start in some chain store or large hard- 
ware company. We could save the several 
thousand dollars that his college education 
would cost and give it all to him for a share 
in a store. Charlie is fond of useful study— 
study that will really get him somewhere— 
and nights, after he graduates from high 
school and while he is work- 
ing, he could take some of 
those courses in salesman- 
ship, or store management, 
or practical accounting that 
the vocational guidance lec- 
turer spoke about at the 
parent-teacher meeting last 
winter. And I think that 
four years later he would 
be better off than if he had 
gone to college, and he will 
be doing something that he 
will enjoy and prosper in. 
What do you say, Charlie?” 
“Sounds good to me, Dad, 
I'd sort of like to go to col- 
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lege. A lot of the fellows are, but the way 
you put it, I think you’re right about selling 
and all. I do love it, and I think I can make 
good in it. And you’re right, too, about that 
commercial course. The Stenography prob- 
ably won’t help me much, but the rest of 
it will be great stuff. And I could join the 
Debating Club and the Dramatic Society 
to get more of that ‘personal magnetism’ 
you read about in the magazines!” 


HE Dents and Charles may be wrong 
- in their plan for Charles’ future. But if 
they are wrong, it is merely because of the 
ungaugeable human factor—and such error 
may creep into the finest laboratory efforts 
of psychologists. 

The Dents and Charles certainly are 
“right” in the spirit and thoroughness, and 
in the intelligence and precision with which 
they are considering the past, examining the 
present, and building for the future. They 
are “right” in their close touch with an or- 
ganization that is giving parents so much 
assistance in the educational advancement of 
their children. They are “right” in their in- 
timate contact with the institution that is 
trying to provide Charles with the essentials 
of the education that he is going to need in 
his chosen work. They are “right” in not 
neglecting the delicate fibres of Charles’ 
schooling, as the Kilbys were doing. They 
are “right” in being governed only by what 
was best for the future as the Johnsons were 
not governed in their decisions. 

No car, no house, and no 
other ambition of man is as 
vital to the Dents as the 
future career and happiness 
of their boy. It is hard to 
believe that this is not true 
of every American home. 
Every family belongs at 
least partially in one of the 
three groups portrayed. , 

Are you a Kilby or a 
Johnson or a Dent? Are you 
preoccupied, do you give 
“snap judgments,” or are 
you thoughtfully heiping 
your child to make impor- 
tant decisions ? 
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Doctor|, 

One of the many high-ranking physicians of the coun- (2 

try who are interested in the Summer Round-Up of the fre 

Children, is Dr. John M. Dodson, Executive Secretary of ter 

the Bureau of Health and Public Instruction of the ing 

American Medical Association, which gave valuable fro 

assistance by contributing 60,000 examination blanks wh 

and 10,000 weight and height charts in 1927; 100,000 | ©" 

blanks in 1928; and 10,000 weight charts in 1929. a 

The following statements are taken from Dr. Dodson'’s anc 

address at the Round-Up Conference held in connection thy 

with the annual meeting of the National Congress of - 

Parents and Teachers at Washington in May. i 

nur 

mat 

ERTAIN volunteer agencies have done _ habit and the best means of correcting these. | sch 

{ much to arouse an interest in the May] say further that I am sure the medical | bee: 

health of the child, among them the profession is in hearty sympathy with the | the 

Children’s Bureau of the United States De- fundamental purpose of the Parent-Teacher | _ tion 

partment of Labor, the American Child Associations in the emphasis which they lay | of a 
Health Association, the women’s clubs rep-_ on the fact that the principal burden of edu- | — 

resented in the General Federation, and this cation for life in these childhood years be- 1, 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers longs to the home and the parent. Especially 

with its many state and local associations. Asis it true that the health of the preschool | sche 

a result of the work of these factors, a splen- and of the school child is primarily an obliga- | inat 

did beginning has been made to give to the _ tion, not of the school and teacher, but of the | quer 

health program in connection with school home and parent. In discharging that duty | our 

and child life that degree of attention which the parent must have the assistance of the | for: 

its importance demands. One of the most re-_ physician, preferably of the family doctor. | far | 

cent contributions to this upward movement ‘The physician is interested because this is | sion: 

is the Summer Round-Up of the Children one of the most obvious and important ave- | med 

initiated in 1925 by the National Congress nues of activity in the field of preventive | peri 

of Parents and Teachers. medicine, which in our time offers a very the s 

large and increasing field of useful service | asset 

HIS movement, which has grown to which many physicians have not yet J asset 

A eeipaiay since its inauguration five years @Wwakened. Because of this fact the Summer J scho: 

ago, is of the greatest interest to the medi- Round-Up Campaign is one of the most far | phys 

cal profession. The physician is the one who reaching health movements of our time. the s 

must make the real final examination by prog 

which physical defects are detected and, as ONCERNING certain propositions in con- | "0" 

well, defects of habit. He, furthermore, is Boome with this movement there is uni- | * T¢ 

the only individual who is qualified to un- versal agreement. (1) There can be no dis- | * ©! 

dertake the correction of such defects as are sent from the opinion that every child should | * Pa! 

remediable and in large part he is the one be in as nearly a normal physical condition teach 

who is best qualified to advise as to faults of as possible when he undertakes school work. char, 
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Dodson Says— 


(2) A normal condition, meaning by that 
freedom from hampering defects, is not de- 
terminable by casual inspection. Parents hav- 
ing a child under immediate observation 
from birth onwards fail to discover defects 
which are important. Many defects are not 
evident on casual inspection and are revealed 
only when a careful examination is made for 
them. Defects of vision, of hearing, of teeth, 
and tonsils, enlargement of adenoids, of the 
thyroid, and of lymphatic glands, malnutri- 
tion, anemia, defects of posture—these are fre- 
quently unrecognized and are only found by 
a competent examiner. How great is the 
number of children thus afflicted has been 
made evident by the physical examinations of 
school children which have for some years 
been conducted, especially in the cities, where 
they are brought to light by careful examina- 
tion—and this examination is the function 


of a physician. 


HAT has been said of the preschool pe- 
W vied applies with equal force to the 
school age, although during this time exam- 
inations and conferences need be less fre- 
quent. We prize very highly the work which 
our schools, public and private, are doing 
for our youth, but the existing conditions are 
far from ideal. Those who give their profes- 
sional attention to hygiene and preventive 
medicine, especially as related to the younger 
periods of life, are not at all satisfied with 
the school program of the present day. They 
assert, with ample evidence to support the 
assertion, that in many, many instances the 
school program is doing serious harm to the 
physical and mental health of children. At 
the school the hours are too long, the school 
program is too strenuous, and physical educa- 
tion is in many cases so badly conducted as 
to result in physical harm to children. This 
is especially true where so much attention 
is paid to competitive sports. Neither parents, 
teachers, nor physicians can afford to ignore 
charges of this sort coming as they do from 
hygienists of large experience and unques- 
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tioned ability and integrity. What is the 
remedy ? 

It seems to me that we have come to the 
time when the family doctor must become the 
health adviser of the members of his clientele. 
As such his duties will include intimate ob- 
servation and study of these individual mem- 
bers from infancy onward. It is unnecessary 
to say more of his service in the preschool 
periods, but this should continue as well dur- 
ing the school life of the children. He can 
no more throw the responsibility on to the 
school physician or the physician of the 
health department than can the parent ab- 
solve himself of his obligation by turning 
over the instruction of his child wholly to the 
school and the teacher. The family health 
adviser ought to know the school program of 
every boy or girl in the families which he 
serves. He ought to confer from time to time 
with the school physician or the physical di- 
rector. With his intimate knowledge of the 
boy or girl from birth onward, his advice 
is more important and more likely to be wise 
and helpful than that of any other individual 


concerned with the educational program for 
that child. 


HE examination of every child at the 
tice oe period is emphatically justifi- 
able and worth while for its own sake. Ap- 
proximately two million children in the 
United States will begin school life this com- 
ing autumn. To make sure that all of these 
children, or even a considerable percentage of 
them, are free from physical handicaps or 
have had their defects amended is certainly 
an important service. But if this preschool 
examination can serve as a demonstration of 
the importance of similar examinations at 
regular intervals throughout life, it will 
render a far larger aid to the public and 
hasten the coming of the day when the 
medical profession will be rendering the 
largest possible service which modern medical 
science makes it possible for them to render. 
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Young Artists of Living 


By Neue Lee Hout 


0 train children for good citizenship is 
[«: mutual aim of parents and teach- 

ers. Yet good citizenship is difficult to 
define. Generally, however, it may be de- 
scribed as the state of living which results 
when an individual harmonizes his conduct 
with the rights of his neighbors. 

We hope we are training good citizens of 
the world because we know our neighbor- 
hood is unbounded by national lines. Eco- 
nomic necessity, political strategy, scientific 
discoveries, and the idea of human brother- 
hood have each contributed to this concep- 
tion. 

Sometimes we would encourage the dis- 
position to world citizenship in a child by 
giving him the knowledge of the birds, 
flowers, and folk life of a nation seven thou- 
sand miles away. Such information is valu- 
able, if only from a cultural point of view. 
But the ruddy-faced fellows who lionize 
Gene Tunney, quote Babe Ruth’s batting 
average for seasons past, and know more 
about radio than any one else in the family, 
may consider such information dull if not 
lily-livered. Meanwhile we ignore local il- 
lustrations of good citizenship which might 
have captured the boys’ attention and thrilled 
them with the high adventure of humanity. 
Train them for good citizenship of the world 
in their own backyards. 


No individual can live harmoniously with- 
in the group if he tries to get more than his 
share. In preventing the development of this 
attitude, the school does its best. The slogan 
of most playgrounds and classrooms is gen- 
erally, “Count yourself Jimmie, you’re only 
one!” Yet at home the child is the center 
of attention. His idea of his own importance 
becomes inflated. 

Mothers visit their daughters in college 
dormitories and feel no compunction for 


keeping the lights on after hours. Parents 
keep their children at home after the close 
of a vacation and get physicians to fake the 
excuses for absence. Countless are the parents 
who let children under age drive automo- 
biles. These parents encourage their chil- 
dren to try to make themselves exceptions to 
the rules which govern the group. Are they 
unaware that they are encouraging experi- 
ences which are unsocial if not the beginning 
of positive lawlessness? 

One mother took her two daughters to 
college their freshman year. To give them 
“the best of everything” she had her maid 
settle them in their room. Not only was she 
cheating them of one of the most interesting 
experiences of freshmen, but she was teach- 
ing them to demand more than others have. 
Twenty-one months have passed since then. 
Neither of her daughters completed her first 
college year. One failed in her classes, left 
school mid-year, contracted a hasty marriage, 
and has just received her divorce. Now her 
mother explains that the young husband did 
not treat her daughter as he should have! 


No individual can live harmoniously with- 
in his group if he is imprisoned by a sense 
of inferiority. The child whose grades are 
always lower than his classmates, who knows 
that he continuously disappoints his parents 
by his lack of ability, soon loses spirit for 
the competition. Many children are slow in 
school or backward in games. The blame, 
however, is as likely to be their trainers’ as 
their own. For that reason parents and 
teachers of backward children may be sur- 
prised to see the effect of legitimate praise, 
no matter how trivial the performance, how 
slight the improvement. “A word of praise 
is a whip to the sluggard.” It may also be the 
means of freeing a child from the agony of 
a sense of inferiority. 


* Contributed by the National Committee on Social Standards. 
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The adjustment of the individual to the 
group demands that he regard himself with 
a sane perspective, neither as too important, 
nor as too unimportant. The child’s knowl- 
edge of sorrow may be utilized to this end. 
We teach children a lie when we teach them: 


“Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone.” 


And we wish them a superficial existence 
when we wish them “a life of happiness.” 
It is through sorrow that men reveal their 
characters, and gain that sympathy which 
exalts them above the animals. All the world 
round men may laugh the same laughter, but 
they also weep the same tears. The boy who 
has buried his dog has faced death just as 
pertinently as the mother who has sent her 
son to war. No week is 
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that self-respect without which he can never 
vitalize the golden rule in world citizenship 
or in the affairs of his own backyard. It is 
the petty local situations which make indeli- 
ble impressions. His mother’s purse is hers ; 
his savings are his—and not to be appro- 
priated for her missionary box. His room is 
his castle. If he is given the responsibility of 
keeping it clean, he may develop surprising 
respect for clean feet in the dining-room. 
The child who acts through self-respect 
has begun to differentiate between having, 
doing, and being. Because sportsmanship em- 
phasizes what a man is, it has become a goal 
in character education. In sports and games, 
a child may have the best of equipment, he 
may play with technical perfection, but if he 
is unfair in his attitude, a poor sport, he 
is condemned by his 





without its calamity. 
And no calamity is 
without, its compensa- 
tion if it is well inter- 
preted to the child who 
learns of it for the first 
time. These are not 





“Children who adjust them- 
selves to their immediate group 
have little difficulty in adjusting 
to a larger group. Yet their train- 
ing comes in the trivial things 
of every day, in the sportsman- 
ship of the game of life.” 


| group. In these attivi- 
| ties a child learns the 
fundamental _ principle 
of group living .. . 
obedience to the referee. 
Arbitration can never 
replace war among na- 














occasions for lessons in 
sentimentality or pessimism, but in the ob- 
servation of cause and efféct. 

Last month a high school dismissed one 
of its most prominent girls because she was 
soon to enter the multitude of unmarried 
mothers. Most of the parents of her class- 
mates have evaded the subject, or used it for 
veiled remarks on the wickedness of certain 
appetites. One mother realized that it gave 
her an opportunity to talk with her son at 
a moment when he was keenly aware of a 
sordid reality of group living. Not only did 
she give him information in a scientific way, 
but she studied with him the connotation of 
the word “prostitute” which had previously 
been vague to him yet a part of his alley vo- 
cabulary. Since then she has noticed that his 
attitude toward her and the girls of his ac- 
quaintance is respectful, with a tone far su- 
perior to the finesse of dancing school. Home 
has become for him a reality to be under- 
stood, not a location where he eats and sleeps. 


A young citizen who realizes that he is 
one of the throng of humanity, may develop 
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tions until it has done 
so among individuals. In sports and games, 
children create an unexcelled democracy. 
The junk-dealer’s son and the banker’s son 
are equal at the bat. The most profound 
courtesy 1 have ever seen among college 
women was demonstrated, not at a tea, but 
in a swimming pool where three horribly 
twisted victims of infantile paralysis were 
being taught to swim. Of such experiences 
comes the milk of human kindness, the 
energy of a Good Samaritan, and the vision 
of world citizenship. 

In the atmosphere of democratic sports 
and games, children learn the meaning of 
companionship. If we could apply this same 
attitude of equality to the relations of boys 
and girls, we might go far toward clearing 
up the problem of sex which so absorbs pub- 
lic attention. We tell children everything ex- 
cept the truth .. . that men and women are 
absolutely equal before nature as all mutual 
necessities are equal, and that the law of 
mutual necessity is not combat but coopera- 
tion. We have tried everything but actual 
co-education. We ought to be adventurous 
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enough to try that once at least. The re- 
nowned men’s colleges are built on notorious 
traditions of masculine superiority. The re- 
nowned women’s colleges are built on no- 
torious traditions of feminine defense. In 
universities where women have been ad- 
mitted, but not welcomed, ideas of inequality 
have been less subtly instilled. In one state 
university the students boast that no women 
have ever entered the front door of the Union 
Building. In another university the frater- 
nity pledges are not permitted to ‘date co- 
eds.” So begins in the freshmen year the os- 
tracism of the co-ed which the men of that 
university have long applauded. Such tra- 
ditions may be amusing college pranks. But 
what is their effect over a period of four 
years? Do they lead to the attitude of part- 
nership between men and women? Take 
away the “hushed mystery of the other sex”’ 
by frank scientific information ; make super- 
fluous the informative but filthy jokes of the 
alley. Then boys and girls may learn to 
harmonize their natural differences not only 
in the realm of biological necessity but in in- 
telligent appreciation. 

The mechanics of group living are its 
foundation stones. No one adjusts himself 
to others who has no sense of time, order, 
and money. Hundreds of freshmen are sent 
away from colleges every autumn because 
they have never learned to organize their 
time. Grammar and high schools impose 
upon the child some schedule. Yet it differs 
so widely from the freer schedule of college 
that the student is often lost before he knows 
what is happening to him. The child who 
learns to make and to live on a schedule has 
learned much indeed about the business of 
living. 

Nine years in college dormitories have 
forced me to make this generalization: very 
few girls enter college with habits of clean- 
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liness and order regarding their possessions, 
They keep their persons and clothing ap- 
pearing well. But the corners under the bed, 
the shelves in the closet, and the lavatory 
present a different picture. Evidently mothers 
so enjoy the dependence of the nursery that 
they do not teach their children the habits 
of caring for themselves and their posses- 
sions in a thorough and orderly manner, 
When young women come to college with- 
out the habit of washing out the bathtub 
after their own baths, there is something 
wrong at home. 

Daily bread is a vital affair; the medium 
of its purchase is money. The allowance and 
the expense book do not solve the problem 
of training the child in the use of it. The 
allowance which disappears the first week of 
each month is not fulfilling its function. The 
expense book, arbitrarily imposed and pe- 
riodically inspected, may become a training 
field in the misappropriation of funds. Per- 
haps it is the budget which the child makes 
out for himself, at first with the help of the 
parent, which actually teaches him the man- 
agement of money. Then the allowance be- 
comes his working capital, and the expense 
book, his check on himself. His pride as a 
financier comes irito play. The result is cer- 
tainly a valuable experience. 

Children who adjust themselves to their 
immediate group have little difficulty in ad- 
justing to a larger group. Yet their training 
comes in the trivial things of everyday, in the 
sportsmanship of the game of life. They 
must master the rules of the game, the bare 
mechanics. They must play conscious of their 
teammates, forgetful of the grandstand. The 
ultimate goal is a poise within themselves, 
unassailable by any misfortune. The good 
citizen of the world is first the master of the 
art of living. He harmonizes his conduct 
with the rights of his neighbors. 
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In Appreciation of 
Child Welfare 


ST. LUKE’S INTERNATIONAL HOSPITAL, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


March 28, 1929. 


My pear Mrs. REMINGTON: 


Tho’ St. Luke’s is not a member of the Parent-Teacher Association it is an ardent 
reader of CHILD WELFARE MaGaAZINE, which is sent to us through the courtesy of the 
Church Periodical Club of Atlanta, the Church of the Saviour Branch. We share our 
“good luck” with the kindergarten in Kyoto. The Japanese kindergartner finds it so 
helpful that she has asked the Periodical Club to send her a subscription too that she may 
have her own! We are using the parent (teacher) education course in connection with 
our habit forming classes which Dr. Sadakata has begun with the young mothers. “The 
first right” fits in with our prenatal classes and | look forward to the next six months 
of “rights.” Every section plays its own part in our hospital work. 

I am enclosing pictures of two of the children being brought up under your care. 
Please thank the editors, associate and contributing, for their efforts. | am sure they 
have no idea how far reachi;; the gratitude is for their work. 


Sincerely, 
CuristiInE M. Nuno, 
Director of Public Health Nursing. 
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THE GRIST MILL 


“GREAT deal of good solid nutriment 
A= to the editor. But like the ripe 
grain that goes to the mill it has to be 
ground and sifted. Sometimes it has to wait 
its turn because the mill is running full time 
and the number of working hours in the day 
is limited. Sometimes the mill has to wait 
for the wind to come in order to start the 
grinding. If you have ever been on Cape Cod 
you will appreciate the similarity between 
the old wind-mills which picturesquely dot 
its landscape and the editor’s office with its 
piles of interesting, life-giving material for 
mothers, fathers, and teachers. When the 
sails are up and there is a strong northwest 
wind a great deal is accomplished, but if the 
mercury mounts to the nineties and the 
breeze dies down, then like the proverbial 
mill of the gods the mill grinds slowly. 
Please keep on sending the best of your 
child-study and your parent-teacher grow- 
ings, and the editorial mill will do its best 
to grind “exceeding fine.” If you have to 
sift out some of the remaining bran, remem- 
ber that even bran hath its victories. No 
magazine could give out balanced rations to 
its readers without some roughage. 


The Character o f General Foch 


“Lives of great men all remind us” of the 
enormous possibilities within the grasp of 
those who are willing to study, to work, and 
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to wait for results. No group of people are 
faced with greater responsibilities and tasks 
than are the members and the leaders in the 
parent-teacher movement. Every quality of 
great generalship can be used to advantage, 
Every refinement of personal character is an 
asset. The study of great achievement of any 
type is an inspiration to those dealing with 
the futures of boys and girls, and fighting 
for their protection and education. 

The life of General Foch, the great mili- 
tary leader of his generation, was dominated 
by great principles. The basis of his doctrine 
of life was that success is never a simple 
matter. It is the result of an infinite number 
of factors. If one is to be victorious he must 
leave as little as possible to chance. In other 
words, he must control the greatest number 
of factors possible. “Victory,” Foch said, “is 
won with the residues, with the remainders. 
The supreme art of the leader is to look out 
for them.” 

Another dominating idea in the General’s 
life was that no plans, however good, are of 
value except through the energy and char- 
acter of the leader whose responsibility it is 
to carry them out. It is the leader’s function 
to imbue all those whom he directs with the 
idea that the cause will not be lost because 
it must not be lost. For him all roads to 
failure are barred in advance. There is no 
road in the rear, only the road forward lead- 
ing to victory. 

General Foch made no snap judgments. 
An immense amount of work was accom- 
plished within his own mind. “A man,” he 
said, “must carry the subjects he is studying 
a long time within himself in order to 
nourish them with his substance. I think of 
a question when I get up in the morning, 
when I am going to bed, during my walks. 
By dint of much thinking, all sorts of chance 
ideas come to you.” 

The simplicity, dignity, and thoughtful- 
ness of this remarkable life are full of mean- 
ing and inspiration to those who aspire to 
serve mankind. 


Dr. Condon Retires as 


Superintendent 


After nearly seventeen years of service 
given to the public schools of Cincinnati, 
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are Dr. Randall J. Condon has resigned his structive mind is freely used for the promo- 
asks position as city superintendent. Dr. Condon _ tion of all that is best for the youth of the 
the is spoken of as ““Ohio’s best loved educator.” land. 
y of During his superintendency he has given the As Congress members we extend to Dr. 
age, schools of Cincinnati an enviable place not Condon, our vice-president, the hope that he 
s an only in Ohio but in the country. A.fine com- may realize his desire for “a larger opportu- 
any bination of qualities makes Dr. Condon one nity to give to the public somewhat more of 
with of the distinguished figures in American volunteer service in fields where the past 
ting education. His interests are wide, and his years of experience may make for increased 
sympathies are warm. His versatile and con- _ usefulness.” 
nili- 
ated 
trine 
nple [: the October issue, the CH1LD WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE will present a new 
must ‘ on 
teil department with a familiar name— 
b — the department of “The Wise Use of 
a Our. , Leisure.” This department will be 
1, “is aio } ; 
dell | wine sponsored by the following National 
_ | DEPARTMENT | Standing Committees and their Chair- 
= ——O men: 
eral’s Art—J. Winthrop Andrews, Yon- 
re of kers, N. Y. 
char- DRAMA AND PaGEANTRY—Mrs. P 
it is H. Jeter, Decatur, Ga. 
ction Music—Miss Helen McBride, Louis- 
h the ville Conservatory of Music, 
cause Louisville, Ky. 
ds to READING—Miss Sarah Askew, Pub- 
is no lic Library Commission, Trenton, 
lead- New Jersey, and Mrs. Curtis 
Bynum, Asheville, N. C. 
nents. RECREATION—J. W. Faust, 315 
ccom- Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
1,” he The magazine presented a con- 
dying nected series of articles last winter on 
er to the subject of the Wise Use of Leisure. In setting up a department on this subject, 
ink of which is that of our sixth fundamental purpose, it was felt that these national com- 
rning, mittees would have a wider opportunity for making suggestions and presenting help- 
walks. ful material and articles to our readers and associations if they were combined in one 
hance natural grouping—in a department. 
This is a cooperative experiment for these five chairmen and we will be appreciative 
heful- of constructive suggestions for the character and content of the department. 
mee Two suggestions have been made so far, one that each committee present in three 
ire to hundred words a definite suggestion each month—an “Idea a Month Club” ; the other— 
the one on which we will begin—that from these different committees there be presented 
from time to time material which will be helpful to the associations and which makes 
a definite contribution to leisure and its purposeful use. aft 
Suggestions and constructive criticisms may be sent to the department at the 
service magazine headquarters and they will be forwarded to the chairmen whom they most 
innati, particularly concern, or they may be sent.directly to any of the chairmen themselves. 
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Benjamin Franklin Returns 
for Thrift Luncheon 


By RANDALL J. ConpoNn 


At the Thrift Luncheon, held at the annual convention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, at Washington, D. C., Dr. Randall J. Condon, Fifth Vice-President, impersonated 
Benjamin Franklin and brought a thrift message to Congress members. He said: 


My CountTrRYMEN: 

I have but lately arrived from a foreign 
shore. Nearly 140 years ago I embarked on 
an unknown sea and when I came to the fur- 
ther shore I was greeted by the King, who 
said: “Thou hast embarked ; thou hast made 
thy voyage; thou hast come to shore; step 
out.” Since then I have been an embassador 
from America at the high court of Heaven. 
I have never desired to return to the land 
of my birth—till I received a call from the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
asking me to meet with them in 
this session of the Congress. And 
when I heard the call I came to 
bring you greetings from the 
King, and in his name a message. 


HEN I embarked from 

America, this city where 
now you meet was unknown. 
It was then only an unbroken 
forest. Now it is a beautiful citv 
. —the capital of my country, 
bearing a name I loved. I re- 
member when Jefferson and 
Adams and I were serving on 
a committee of the Conti- 
nental Congress to draft a 
statement declaring that 
America should be free. Jeffer- 
son did most of the writing for 
he was thrifty in the use of 
words. He used only enough to 


say what he meant, and he said | 


it so plainly that all who heard 
might understand. When we 
had finished the writing the 
Liberty Bell rang out the mes- 
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sage to a waiting people. They thought it 
meant only freedom from the rule of Great 
Britain—an independent nation. It meant 
that, but much more—for we saw far 
down the future years and wrote a declara- 
tion that we hoped would make America 
a land of freedom for all time! Freedom from 
ignorance and injustice; from intolerance 
and poverty and suffering, where all races 
and creeds and conditions of men might 
live together in peace and harmony and con- 
tentment, with freedom and justice for all. 
And again, when I served with 
Washington and Hamilton and 
the others in the Constitutional 
Convention, I remember with 
what high hopes we labored to 
lay the foundations of a nation 
that should endure—with free- 
dom for the individual, subject 
to the will of the majority— 
with liberty under law. It was a 
little nation then, between the 
forest and the sea, but there 
were great men in it who looked 
beyond the years. And now I 
come back, at your call, to find 
America grown to a mighty 
nation extending from ocean to 
ocean. 

And yet, sometimes, in our 
high home in Heaven, a fear 
steals into our hearts—a fear 
that all may not be well with 
the land we love—that the 
nation that was founded, that 
was brought into being by our 
sacrifice and suffering and de- 
votion may not be able to with- 
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stand the great prosperity that has come 
in these later year. We are afraid that 
wealth and power may produce pride and 
arrogance, selfishness, and extravagance in 
living, and that these may cause the chil- 
dren of the founders to forget the simple 
virtues of thrift and industry, of saving and 
serving, of making much of little, and of 
sharing with those who may be in need. 


s I came down Pennsylvania Avenue—a 
A name well remembered—I stepped into 
a book shop and asked for’a copy of “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac.” I was told that it was 
no longer for sale, it was out of date, there 
was no call for it now, for the people had 
outgrown its simple teachings. God grant 
that this may not be so—for we know that 
wide-spreading fields of grain, the cattle on a 
thousand hills, great factories and mines, 
mighty cities and fleets on every sea do not 
make a nation truly great, or insure it against 
destruction. For only in the hearts of its peo- 
ple is a nation great; and only as they love 
virtue and follow truth shall a nation be se- 
cure. There have been many and great 
changes since I embarked from America, but 
there are some things that do not change: 
duty, honor, truth ; love of home and of coun- 
try; reverence for God, for each other and 
for all His lowly creatures—these do not 
change. These are the same today as 
when the Pilgrims landed; and a thou- 


sand years from now they shall remain. 
They are the fundamentals in educa- 
tion, and only as the parents and teachers in- 
culcate these things in the hearts of the chil- 
dren shall America be safe. You must teach 
thrift and industry, sacrifice and service. 
You must teach them to be kind and help- 
ful; and you must teach them, too, that 
America is not to become great and rich and 
powerful for herself alone, but only that she 
may help all the nations of the earth in good 
will and brotherly love. You must teach obe- 
dience to law enacted by the will of the ma- 
jority. [f you fail in these things, then 
America shall go the way of the great nations 
that have come before her. This is the King’s 
message. 


A= now I must return whence I came: 
but I leave an old man’s blessing with 
you, and I ask you to teach the children in 
the homes and the schools of the land to love 
truth, to hate evil, and to do good. So shall 
the nation fare well. May the work of your 
Congress and its members help to make this 
a land of peace and contentment, of thrift 
and industry, of beauty and truth—a land 
of happy childhood. 

I go my way, but in the Paradise of God 
I shall ever make my prayers for America— 
the land I love—and for her service to all 
the world. 


Essentials of Thrift 


Resolutions Adopted by the National Committee on Thrift 


E believe that every child should be 

\\ | taught early in life to save, to spend 
wisely, and to share with others. He 

should be encouraged to have a bank account 
for the accumulation of his savings and earn- 
ings, and should be willing to draw upon his 
savings not only to meet his own needs but 
to contribute to family and community wel- 
fare. He should early learn the joy of giving, 
as well as the satisfaction that comes from 
the accumulation of wise savings and wise 


spending. 


We believe that every school should have, 
as a part of its curriculum, a carefully de- 
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veloped system of Thrift Education—not 
an additional subject—but a correlation with 
all subjects being taught. 

The organization and procedure of the 
school should be so conducted as to inculcate 
habits of Thrift, careful saving, wise spend- 
ing, and economy, to make much out of little, 
to turn waste products to useful accounts, 
to respect and care for public as well as for 
private property, and to be willing to assist 
those in need by helping them to help them- 
selves, that they may retain their self-respect 
while receiving assistance. 

Thrift Education in every school! 
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Motion Pictures 


By ELizABeTH K. Kerns 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 





Classification 


A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 
F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 


of twelve years of age and over. 


J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 


SR—Short reels are for the general audience. 
W—Westerns, recommended for the family. 


*—Especially recommended. R—RATING 


A—Good. 
B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 
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Producer Reels 





ll en en ne 


Title Class Stars 
Black Watch, The A Victor McLaglen 
China-Bound F Dane-Arthur Comedy 
Christina F Janet Gaynor 
Circus Time F-J Donald Haines 
Comicalities F Felix, the Cat Cartoon 
*Evangeline F-J Dolores Del Rio 
Flying Fool, The F William Boyd-Marie Prevost 
Father and Son A Jack Holt 
Fox Follies F-J Sue Carol-David Rollins 
Hollywood Revue—1929 F-J All-Star Cast 
Innocents of Paris F-J Maurice Chevalier 
Idle Rich, The F-J Conrad Nagle-Bessie Love 
Jango F Fine African Picture 
Jungle Jingles F Oswald, the Lucky Rabbit 
Kids and Pets F-J Babes and Animals at Play 
Lacquer and Pearls F-J Ufa Oddity 
Mild or Mighty F Grantland Rice Sportlight 
Molly and Me F Joe Brown-Belle Bennett 
Mysterious Island, The F Lionel Barrymore 
*On with the Show F-J Betty Compson-Sam Hardy 
Outlandish Manners F-J African-"fa Oddity 
Pals of the Prairie F-J Buzz Barton—Western 
Rainbow Man, The F-J Eddie Dowling 
Saturday’s Children A Corinne Griffith 
Sap, The A Ed Horton 
Small Talk F-J Our Gang 
Through Different Eyes A Mary Duncan-Ed. Lowe 
Through Forest Aisles F Scenic 
Time, the Place and the Girl, The A Grant Withers 
*Trial of Mary Dugan, The A Norma Shearer-H. B. Warner 
Trusting Wives. F-J Ed Horton 
Two Weeks Off F Jack Mulhall-Dorothy Mackaill 
Valiant, The A Paul Muni 
Voice of the City, The F Willard Mack 
Wheel of Life A Richard: Dix 
When the Cat’s Away F Walt Disney Cartoon 
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Fox Movietone 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Fox Movietone 
Pathé 

Educational 

United Artists 
Pathé 

Columbia Pict. 
Fox Movietone 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Para. Fam. Lasky 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Davenport-Quigley 
Universal 

Castle Films 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Pathé 
Tiffany-Stahl 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Warner Bros. 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Radio Keith Orph. 
Para. Fam. Lasky 
First National 
Warner Bros. 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Fox Movietone 
Fox 

Warner Vitaphone 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Educational 

First National 

Fox Movietone 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Para. Fam. Lasky 
State Rights 
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First Principles in Program Making 
for Parent-Teacher Associations 


By Dr. JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 


RGANIZATIONS 
are created to 
meet certain hu- 

man needs: social, re- 
ligious, commercial, edu- 
cational,’ and the like. 
The parent-teacher asso- 
ciation is, of course, no 
exception to this rule. 
While the National 
Congress has had an in- 
teresting development of 
function, the present em- 
phasis appears to be on 
those problems that grow 
out of school and com- 
munity relationships. The 
exact delimitation of the 
field of work of the 
parent-teacher association, so that it will 
not overlap the field of other organizations, 
is an exceedingly important and compli- 
cated problem. In this article we shall not, 
however, deal with this question of func- 
tion but shall endeavor to set forth a point 
of view that seems particularly important 
in program making for this organization. 

1. As just implied the first step in intelli- 
gent program making is the determination of 
function. If the organization is to meet needs 
its leaders must have rather clearly in mind 
the general nature of the needs with which 
it should be concerned. Otherwise it is in 
danger of dissipating its energy. 

2. Assuming that the field of work has 
been laid out,* the next step is to determine 
the specific problems that exist in that field. 
These problems are the needs that should 
be met by this organization, and the various 
activities engaged in meeting those needs 
constitute the program of the association. 








Dr. Julian E. 


This conception is dif- 
ferent from that held by 
many parent-teacher 
workers. They are in- 
clined to confine the 
program to those talks, 
discussions, lectures, and 
other activities that take 
place at the regular 
(usually monthly) meet- 
ing. In contrast the con- 
ception we are here 
presenting makes the reg- 
ular meeting only a part, 
though a very important 
part, of the entire pro- 
gram of the association. 
This conception of the 
program emphasizes the 
doing of something socially valuable—the 
meeting of needs—and program planning is, 
therefore, the planning of all activities that 
contribute to this end. But how do we de- 
termine these needs? 


Butterworth 


Some are obvious to any who are alert 
to the educational problems of the commu- 
nity. There is a lack of wholesome social ac- 
tivities for young people. There is no play- 
ground for children. Here are needs to which 
the association may devote itself and with 
which it may begin its program making. 

There are other needs that are more or 
less technical—likely to be recognized only 
by the specialist in the field, and often only 
after a careful analysis by him. Are the prob- 
lems of home and school relationship in this 
particular community so vital and of such 
a nature that a visiting teacher in connection 
with the school is to be desired? Is increased 
financial support of the schools needed in 


*‘The present writer has undertaken to delimit tentatively this field in his The Parent-Teacher Association 
and Its Work (The Macmillan Co.), and, what is more important, to set forth a technique for studying this 


problem. See also Martha S. Mason’s Parents and Teachers (Ginn & Co.). 


It goes without saying that an 


open mind on this basic problem of function is to be desired in the present state of our knowledge. 
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that particular community? What sort of a 
program for adult education does the com- 
munity require? In these, as well as in all 
other cases, care must be taken to keep with- 
in the field of the association. In most edu- 
cational problems there are phases that be- 
long exclusively to the school while other 
phases belong to the parent-teacher associa- 
tion or other agency. 

Still other educational needs may be de- 
termined by that type of investigation that 
may be made by any intelligent citizen with- 
out training for the profession of teaching. 
What do children read ? What do they play? 
How often do they go to the pictures and 
what is the moral level of those pictures? 
What are the health standards of represen- 
tative homes? A committee of intelligent and 
tactful parents may collect many facts on 
these and similar questions which will show 
how serious a particular need is. If necessary 
they may secure the professional guidance of 
the superintendent or some member of his 
staff, and at all events should consult with 
him regarding what they are planning to do. 

These three types represent degrees in the 
difficulty of analyzing the educational con- 
ditions in a community. Clearly they shade 
from one into the other. The determination 
of which of several problems is most press- 
ing may usually be settled on the basis of 
common sense, but, if deemed important, a 
careful investigation-designed to answer the 
question of whether a scout troup or a play- 
ground is more important may be made. 

3. With certain educational needs of the 
community defined and located, the parent- 
teacher association then faces the question of 
getting these needs recognized by the mem- 
bers. To this end the regular meetings will 
naturally be utilized. The particular need 
may be presented by some one who knows it 
or is especially interested in it. If an in- 
vestigation has been made, the special com- 
mittee will naturally be called upon to 
present its findings. In doing this it will 
often be desirable to give tables (not too 
complicated) showing the data, and to in- 
dicate the conclusions the committee has 
drawn from them. Different members may 
present different aspects, and usually it will 
be desirable to have discussion. In all this, 
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good teaching methods, that will enable the 
members to get a clear understanding of the 
situation, should be employed. As many meet- 
ings on the subject may be held as seem de- 
sirable to accomplish the purpose. 

4. With some problems an understanding 
by the members may be the completion of 
the program so far as the association itself 
is concerned. If it is a question of moral 
standards of the picture shows, it may be de- 
sirable to stop with the presentation of the 
situation. Obviously, the parent-teacher as- 
sociation cannot tell parents that they may 
not send their children to certain pictures, 
They cannot tell the theater managers what 
they may show. The association may, how- 
ever, and in most cases probably would feel 
justified in appointing a committee to see the 
managers and to enlist their cooperation. 
This committee may then report back to the 
association or not as seems wise. 


This brief article attempts, then, to es- 
tablish the conception that program making 
for a parent-teacher association begins with 
some educational problem of the community 
and ends with the completion of those ac- 
tivities that it is believed will meet the prob- 
lems, as well as may be done at the time. 
There are three main parts to this process of 
program planning: (1) the determination of 
the needs to which the association may prop- 
erly devote itself and a collection of such 
data regarding them as seems feasible and 
necessary ; (2) the regular meeting at which 
the particular problem is presented for the 
understanding of members and at which any 
necessary activities are authorized; (3) in 
most cases, the carrying out of such activities 
(usually through members or committees) 
as may seem proper in meeting the need. 

In the judgment of the writer the applica- 
tion of such a conception of program mak- 
ing will tend to give these results: (1) re- 
duce diffuseness in the discussions and ac- 
tivities ; (2) place entertainment in its proper 
place; and (3) show school officers (if there 
are situations in which this is to be desired) 
that the organization is interested in educa- 
tion and can actually do something educa- 
tionally constructive. All of these results are 
worth working for. 
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Our Children and Their Parents 





This is the first in a series of six articles by Dr. Garry C. Myers on Our Children and 
Their Parents, which will appear monthly for study groups as well as for individual read- 
ers. They will consider the preschool child and the child of elementary school age, and 
their relationship within the family group and outside the family. This series will be fol- 
lowed by another series on the adolescent. The October article, the second in the series, 


will be entitled, Children Within the Family. 


Adults of the Family 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Pu.D. 


The Mother 


HE hub of the home is the mother. She 
is so by force of circumstances. Chil- 
dren mean more to her than to the 
father since she has invested far more heavily 
in them than he has. Her long expectancy, 
with its physical discomforts, its social de- 
nials, and its anxieties are in themselves a 
big price paid by the mother before the child 
arrives. Then for weeks and months she per- 
sonally cares for this infant, bathing, dress- 
ing, feeding him. This constant ministry to 
him makes him grow more and more precious 
to her. In the meanwhile, she inevitably ex- 
presses mother love to him and gets in turn 
his earliest responses of affection. Through 
infancy, childhood, and adolescence she 
serves as his nurse when he is sick. The more 
cares and anxieties she expends on his ac- 
count the more valuable he becomes as a liv- 
ing love-investment. 


When he gets his first bumps she is near 
to comfort him. It is nearly always she who 
soothes his sorrow, shares his joys. As he 
learns to sit up, to creep, to climb, to walk, 
to talk, she is the first one to observe and to 
applaud his earliest achievements. So also as 
he learns to handle things about him, utilize 
them for his pleasure, to create and to in- 
vent, it is before her that he exhibits his 
successes. She accordingly becomes the major 
means through which he extends his per- 
sonality; he serves also as an avenue for 
widening her sense of self awareness. 
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The mother, so accustomed to caring for 
the little child in great detail throughout 
his early infancy, is disposed to go on doing 
for him much that he could do alone. For 
the same reason the child, regardless of his 
age, continues to expect services from his 
mother for which he long before should have 
assumed responsibility. This strong depen- 
dence of the child upon the mother affords 
both of them a vast amount of satisfaction 
though it ultimately does them both, particu- 
larly the child, a great deal of harm. 

Over against the strengthening of the af- 
fections of the mother for the child, and of 
his for her, through these relationships, there 
come to her a long series of annoyances which 
are peculiar to the mother. For instance, in 
her early routine care of the baby, household 
duties often interrupt her. Numerous things 
arise demanding her attention all at once. 
As soon as the child acquires locomotion he 
gets into all sorts of mischief and danger, 
often too, at the very time when she must 
do other things which seem important. If 
there are other children only a few years 
older, they also call for vigilance, and de- 
mand her consideration. One child requests 
some help at dressing, or at. feeding, or at 
bath; another begs to have a story read, a 
toy mended, or to have some other help at 
play. Inevitably there arise numerous con- 
tentions over their respective rights and their 
possessions. When other children come to 
play, or join her children out of doors, 
quarrels are inevitable. For the settling of 
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such disturbances the mother usually is re- 
sponsible. 

Laundry work, and mending for the 
younger and the older children are continu- 
ous tasks, with constant unexpected accidents 
and inconveniences. When the children at- 
tend school they must be off on time each 
morning, have their books and wraps and 
rubbers ready, and their hands and faces 
clean. Assuming, from mere habit, the re- 
sponsibility for all these things, the mother 
frequently experiences emotional upheavals. 
Rarely does the average child prepare him- 
self alone for school. His mother doesn’t let 
him do so. Certainly very few school chil- 
dren, independent of the mother’s actual 
work or vigilance, make the necessary toilet. 
Even many a junior high-school child has 
his neck and ears scrubbed by his mother each 
school morning. For the children’s cleanli- 
ness of clothes and person, for their manners 
—in the interest of the family reputation— 
the mother is responsible. 

All the day she spends with the younger 
children, as a rule, and a goodly number of 
hours with the older ones. When the family 
go off together she has herself and the chil- 
dren to make ready; while the father must 
get no one ready but himself. If they go for 
a picnic dinner she prepares the food to take 
along. No one purposes to impose upon the 
mother; nor does she count herself abused. 
She dees all these things as an outgrowth of 
earlier habits and as a matter of tradition. 
Nevertheless as the father comes to think 
about these facts he just naturally is going 
to lighten some of mother’s load. 

Habit and devotion to her duty as she 
sees it, and the feeling that her constant 
presence in the home is indispensable may 
cause the conscientious mother almost never 
to leave her children, even for a few hours. 
If she does, the younger one cries after her. 
It is not good for the child or for the mother 
for her to stick so close to him. She ought 
to be away from him at least an hour or two 
a day whenever possible. When the family 
finances don’t allow expenditure for the ser- 
vices of persons to look after the children on 
occasional evenings, the father generally can 
well afford to care for them so as to send 
the mother out for recreation. Most mothers 
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will not take the initiative in such matters, 
Fathers must; and more and more they are 
doing so. It is needless to point out here the 
dangers to the children whose parents, from 
necessity or choice, are away from home most 
of the time, sometimes when the children are 
very young and have little or no other super- 
vision. 

A proverbial fault of the well-meaning 
mother is the importance she attaches to the 
tidiness of her home. A well-kept house, al- 
ways ready for company, is still a fetish with 
some mothers and causes them to rob their 
children of a great deal of happiness and 
cheer. In such homes children do not venture 
to express themselves through free inven- 
tion and creation. If they build and play with 
blocks they must soon pick up these things 
and have their structures wrecked. If they 
make paper dolls and cardboard furniture, 
or cut forms or pictures out of magazines 
and papers they are reprimanded soon for 
messing up the floor; if they employ any of 
the furniture as toys they are soon com- 
manded to put it back in place. The little 
children ‘even may not play with hammer, 
saw, and nails in the kitchen, or pour water 
into bottles in the sink lest, peradventure, a 
neighbor might come into the house or leave 
by the back way. Out of doors the children 
must keep from the kind of play which might 
soil their hands and clothes. Lest other adults 
may think she does not keep her children 
neat and clean the mother must guard them 
constantly from dirt. Mothers who reflect 
upon their opportunities in parenthood are 
growing to be more concerned about what 
an unexpected or an expected guest will 
think about her as a healthy, happy,. well- 
loved mother than about her reputation as a 
laundress, chambermaid, or scrubwoman. 


The Father 


In the homes which you and I are most 
familiar with the father earns the family in- 
come. For most of the day he is absent. Often 
he leaves in the morning before the baby has 
awakened and in the evening he returns after 
the child has gone to bed. Unless he insists 
upon disturbing the infant for his own selfish 
satisfaction he may not see this little child 
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awake except on holidays and Sundays. 
Some fathers, arriving early enough in the 
evening, will insist upon playing with the 
tiny baby as if he were a pet. They say, “I 
have no other pleasure with him.” As the 
child becomes a toddler he may eat the morn- 
ing meal and the evening meal with both 
parents. By the time he enters school he may 
share the company of his father a few hours 
a day. During these hours some fathers en- 
joy the companionship of these older chil- 
dren, answer all their questions, listen cour- 
teously to their experiences and dreams, hear 
them read, tell and read them stories, help 
them with their school assignments, join in 
ames and family conversation. ‘This kind of 
a father has looked forward all the day to the 
dinner period and the evening hours with 
the family to hear about the new achieve- 
ments of the baby, the interesting experi- 
ences which the older children had at school, 
the funny things which they have seen and 
read about, and to recount the most comic 
incidents which have come to him. Upon ar- 


rival in the house he is welcomed heartily.- 


The mother and the children come to greet 
him. What they have to tell him and to show 
him captivate his complete attention. He does 
not immediately inquire about the mail nor 
telegrams, nor does he open them nor begin 
to tell the mother of the day’s business prob- 
lems until all the members of the family 
have been given his attentive ear and as- 
sured that they have the first claim to his 
companionship. He leaves all his interests 
and troubles of the day behind, while some 
other fathers carry their work and worries 
home with them and find their pleasure 
in quiet relaxation, with their faces buried 
in a magazine, newspaper, or book. To 
such fathers the cries and babbles of the 
baby with his constant curiosities, and the 
glee, the noisy play, and the animated con- 
versations of the older children prove a bur- 
den. When they persistently fire questions at 
him and implore him to join in play he is an- 
noyed. You and I know of homes where 
everyone must be so quiet and so careful not 


' to disturb the father’s comfort that his pres- 


ence takes nearly all the joy out of his 
family’s life. His children, therefore, go into 
other homes or on the street to have their 
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fun and do not use their own homes as places 
to meet their friends and playmates. 
Tradition seems to make the average 
father feel responsible for demanding prompt 
obedience of the children and for expecting 
the mother during the day to train them to 
obey him when he arrives home in the eve- 
ning. His contact with life’s affairs also 
causes him to hold a very high regard for 
quick response to his commands. He has ob- 
served the practical necessity of strict obedi- 
ence in the business world where the word 
of each person with authority is final. 
Throughout the day he has been bossing or 
he has been bossed. In either instance he is 
likely to go home with a bossing attitude, ac- 
quired from habit or from an unconscious sel f- 
defense. Acertain powerful executiveon arriv- 
ing home commanded his child of three to get 
his bedroom slippers just as at the office he 
had ordered his adult employees around. He 
discerned no difference. But the child de- 
murred, was severely spanked several times, 
and still refused obedience. The defeated 
father turned to vent his wrath upon the 
mother. He did not use the “brains that he 
was born with.” He never should have-told 
the child to get his slippers. Instead he might 
have made a kind request. Then, if he were 
resourceful and had been in earlier instances 
successful in persuasion, the child almost 
surely would have cooperated. Besides, the 
tragedy would have been averted and stub- 
bornness would not have been cultivated. 
In contrast with the average father, 
the mother, on account of her more constant 
contact with the child, her greater under- 
standing of him, and sympathy with him is 
likely to be more resourceful with the child 
than he is. As a matter of expedience she 
also has discovered many tricks and methods 
of eliciting the cooperation of the little child. 
As the child grows older she capitalizes on 
her earlier successes right on through his 
childhood and adolescence. She certainly 
learns from experience to avoid numerous 
emotional conflicts. Sometimes her very suc- 
cesses cause the father to be more exacting, 
more unyielding in his antagonism to the 
child. Many a child is lorded over, ordered 
about, and beaten by his father just because 
that father knows that the mother’s feelings 
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will be injured or stirred up by such treat- 
ment. Because of earlier unsuccessful battles 
with the child, the father has predisposed 
himself to resort to unnecessary violent com- 
bats with him as he grows older. What is 
more tragic and distressing than a verbal or 
physical conflict between a father and an 
adolescent child! Be it observed that such 
crises do not arise all at once but grow gradu- 
ally out of small beginnings. Of course there 
are many exceptions in which the father is 
the more skilful parent in cultivating the co- 
operative obedience of the child. 

A certain other father with a good deal 
of native capacity holds a subordinate posi- 
tion at his work where he is lorded over by 
a boss. He often comes home out of sorts be- 
cause of some indignities which he has been 
subjected tc. Then it is that he is most over- 
bearing with his children, even with his wife. 
He goes out of his way to give commands 
and to exact immediate obedience. The 
chances are that the most officious, autocratic 
father is he who daily has endured the most 
annoyances from the adult who exercises au- 
thority over him at his regular work. Some 
mothers also who are lorded over by their 
husbands compensate by being very domi- 
neering with their children. On the other 
hand a good many mothers, who together 
with their children are subjected to the tyr- 
anny of the other parent, come to be more 
sweet and gentle, particularly with their chil- 
dren. Older children of autocratic parents 
are almost sure to be tyrannous and officious 
with their younger brothers and sisters, since 
they have a double reason: they imitate their 
parents, and they get relief by exercising the 
kind of dominance to which they themselves 
have been subjected. 

It is a custom for many fathers to go off 
on a fishing trip for a week or two. How 
rarely the mother can enjoy a similar vaca- 
tion! If she goes the children usually must 
go along, and as a rule they are more trouble 
to her than at home. Thoughtful fathers see 
to it that the mother gets vacations. Some 
volunteer to keep the child during week-ends 
while the mother goes away for a complete 
relaxation. Through wise budgeting and 
good selection of someone to care for the 
children, short vacations of the father and 
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mother together prove very practicable. 

Be it said for the father that because he 
is with his children far less than the mother 
is, and because of his broader experience and 
contacts with life he may be able to enjoy 
a wider perspective and to see things con- 
cerning the children more objectively than 
the mother does. In evaluating what his chil- 
dren ought to be and ought to do, he is in 
a more strategic position than she is. But in 
the attainment of these objectives, and in cul- 
tivating in the children habits to these ends, 
his more limited patience, sympathy, and 
understanding of the children, his fewer 
skills and more meager resources for eliciting 
cooperation make him, as a rule, inferior to 
her. 


Interrelation of Parents 


Rather fundamental differences in the 


background of experiences in parents are in- © 


clined to contribute to numerous conficts be- 
tween them. Although few parents analyze 
these matters, most are vaguely aware of the 


‘wide disparities to which they lead. The very 


consciousness of their differences in attitudes 
tends to increase their misunderstandings 
and discords. One parent is inclined to grow 
more extreme in one direction as the other 
waxes more extreme in the opposite direction. 
If the father thinks the mother is a little 
too strict with her daughter he will compen- 
sate by becoming more indulgent with the 
child. Then in turn the mother tends to be 
still more exacting. On goes the widening 
gulf, each parent moving farther in the op- 
posite direction, and each doing so without 
knowing it. In the meanwhile these parents 
have been annoyed by each other and they 
have exposed the child to a very unhappy 
complication. 

In my article entitled “Parents Who Dis- 
agree Before Their Children,” which ap- 
peared in this magazine last April, I pointed 
out concretely some of the tragedies which 
grow out of parental discord in the presence 
of the child. It may help the reader to refer 


to it. To quote: “We have seen in this dis- 


cussion that two parents, just because they 
are different personalities, with different ex- 
periences, and different points of view, are 
likely to disagree in respect to the guidance 
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3 of their child, and that they betray such dis- 


agreement, for the most part unconsciously.” 

It was suggested that the man and woman 
who are considering matrimony with a view 
to rearing children should agree upon a few 
fundamental standards and ideals before 
their marriage: that as soon as the baby is 
expected they should work out together a 
very specific program for his guidance; and 
that from time to time, as the child grows 
older and the family increases, there should 
be numerous conferences between parents— 
in the absence of the children. At this point 
you ought to read the first four chapters of 
that wonderful book, “Living With Our 
Children,” by Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, mother 
of eleven children. By such frequent con- 
ferences parents will reduce their differences 
and disagreements more and more. But no 
matter how diligently they strive to pull to- 
gether there will still remain some differ- 
ences, and some conflicts will continue to 
arise. All we can hope to do is to keep on 
striving to improve ourselves. As our chil- 
dren witness in us parents an honest effort 
toward a mutual understanding and co- 
operation their esteem for us will grow, and 
the family comradeship and family affection 
will become more genuine and more power- 
ful. 

To this end each parent will strive to as- 
sure the other ample opportunities for self- 
expression and self-realization. Next time 
you and your co-partner are hosts to an- 
other parent couple notice which one of the 
pair dominates the conversation. Incidentally 
observe the same phenomenon in yourselves. 
To what degree do the parents graciously de- 
fer to each other? No statistical data are 
available, but my casual observation leads 
me to believe that a good majority of mothers, 
particularly those who are wives of profes- 
sional men, have their personalities sub- 
merged by domineering husbands who tend 
to overshadow them in the home and outside 
of it. Mothers, imitating such husbands, or 
unconsciously attempting to compensate for 
the repression they endure, may likewise re- 
press their children. 

A man’s chivalry should not disappear 
upon the day that he is married. To quote 
from Myerson (The Nervous Housewife, 
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page 257-8) : “Love and intimacy need not 
exclude form. Manners and morals are not 
exclusive of each other. If the marriage cere- 
mony included the vow to be polite, it might 
leave out almost everything else. The home 
should be the place where tolerance, cour- 
tesy, and emotional control are taught both 
by precept and example.” 


Economic factors have a great deal to do 
with right relationships between parents. 
Family budgeting, and cooperative schemes 
of spending the income tend to further mu- 
tual understanding. The family automobile 
is an item in the marital relationship. Many 
a father who must be away from home weeks 
at a time without his car forbids his wife 
to learn to drive, explaining that he would 
have to worry about her driving while he is 
away. Some fathers who drive the car regu- 
larly to work instead of riding on a bus or 
trolley car give the same reason why the wife 
should not learn to drive. The car represents 
a part of the family capital. Any normal 
woman can learn to be about as safe a driver 
as her husband. 


In the average family budget there is not 
enough provided for household help. The 
self-sacrificing wife is not likely to request 
it and most husbands just don’t think about 
it. Hospital bills are often paid for by the 
money which should have covered laundry 
bills. 

Industrious and ambitious young coupies 
often are so eager to wipe out the mortgage 
on the house or to build up a savings account 
for the baby when he goes to college that the 
father all too often will allow the wife to 
wear herself out while young, making clothes 
she should have bought, doing heavy house- 
work which should have been done by hired 
help. A few dollars spent to ease the mother’s 
burdens would effect, in the long run, big 
financial savings, serve as a good investment 
in her health, and make a world of differ- 
ence to the family’s happiness. Even where 
such help is forbidden by the limits of the 
family income, the father sometimes can step 
in to help about the house, and the mother 
of intelligence can work out ways of saving 
labor and of neglecting many unimportant 
things, learn to lead a simpler life, learn not 
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to be so much concerned about conventional 
housekeeping. 


Grand parents and Other Relations 


Wise young married couples avoid, if pos- 
sible, living in the same house with the 
parents of either. The first several months 
of adjustment are, perhaps, the most critical. 
As a rule, the wife’s mother thinks her 
daughter’s judgments, points of view, and 
ways of doing things are about right. Every 
indication from the husband to the contrary 
causes her to come to the wife’s defense. So 
also does the mother of the husband usually 
respond to him. In either case the mother 
commands the son or daughter as was her 
custom in her own home. 

When the first child arrives new compli- 
cations are created. The new parents consider 
themselves responsible for his rearing ; so does 
the grandmother. There are three persons by 
whom the habits of the baby will be built. 
The child’s happy guidance is almost sure to 
be rendered more difficult because of the in- 
evitable differences in points of view, and in 
behavior toward the child. The smallest dis- 
cord agitated by the presence of the grand- 
mother makes the parents less capable to ad- 
just themselves well to each other and to the 
baby. As the child grows older he has three 
bosses instead of two and, of the three, the 
most influential one for good or bad is likely 
to be the grandmother. She may scold and 
lecture a great deal and be easily disturbed 
by the natural noises of the children. Grand- 
fathers may prove just as disastrous, al- 
though their limited experience in the han- 
dling of little children make them less likely to 
interfere with their early management. The 
grandfather is pretty likely to be the child’s 
champion, helping him in many ways to have 
his wishes granted and contributing liberally 
toward pampering the child. Most grand- 
parents interfere with the infant’s discipline 
to the end that his wishes shall not be de- 
nied. But as he grows older and disobeys and 
disrespects them, they are for rigid punish- 
ment and are accustomed to scold the parents 
of the child right in his presence for the way 
they let the child do as he pleases. 

Not all grandparents in the home are 
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menaces to happy child control. Some are 
very wonderful, indeed. But for many a wise 
and skillful grandmother some most useful 
men and women of the world had never 
been heard from. 

Aunts and uncles in the home create prob- 
lems similar to those created by grandparents. 
Both may be over-indulgent with the child 
and give him too many presents. 

Relatives who don’t live in the home but 
who cone often are inclined to be over-gen- 
erous with the children during their visits. 
Some arouse jealousies among them by show- 
ing favoritism. It is very difficult to manage 
relatives who in their efforts to be kind 
do such harmful things to our children. 

Then there are the neighbors, and the 
earlier friends of the parents who often 
drop in..To their advice, approvals, and 
criticisms young parents are particularly 
sensitive. How many a child is punished or 
humiliated—contrary to the better judgment 
of his parents—because they fear the disap- 
proval of some relative or friend! 

There are adult relatives and friends who 
amuse themselves by teasing and bullying 
little children through fear appeals and by 
cramping their movements, or by making 
them think they are going to capture or 
destroy one of their possessions for self- 
amusement. They have the child repeat 
words and phrases difficult for him. The boys 
of school age they may tease about the girls, 
and the girls about the boys, putting foolish 
ideas in their heads; they may also torment 
the adolescent children causing them embar- 
rassment, and making them self-conscious in 
the presence of the opposite sex. 


Domestic Help 


Then there is the domestic help—nurse- 
maid, house servants, and women who come 
in a day or two a week to clean the house, or 
to do laundry work. They sometimes amuse 
themselves by talking to the children about 
weird and gruesome things, about deaths and 
funerals; and by frequently reciting awe- 
some superstitions. The presence of servants 
tends to interfere with teaching children re- 
sponsibility, since children who help are apt 
to annoy the servants and make them discon- 
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tented. Children, furthermore, find less rea- 
son to do chores where there is hired help, 
and are inclined to think of work which ser- 
vants do as belittling—certainly as less at- 
tractive than when only they and the mother 
did it. 

When children are left with servants 
there arise problems of conduct. Most parents 
are not willing to assign to the attendant 
any authority to discipline. Therefore when 
misconduct of the children is reported to the 
parents the caretaker is put in the position of 
a tattler, which renders her less successful 
with the children in the future, and results 
in court trials by the parents on their re- 
turn. In these trials the children are tempted 
to lie and “tell” on one another. Only when 
those left to care for children in the parents’ 
absence are qualified to act entirely in the 
parents’ place, and to settle all problems of 
bad behavior about as the parents would 
settle them, can there be satisfactory results. 

In conclusion, the parents and all other 
adults of the family make up a very special 
environment to which the child must adjust 
himself, since all in their relations to one an- 


other and to the child are the major means 
of guiding his habits, determining his emo- 
tional life, and shaping his character and his 
destiny. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
Who influences the child more, the mother or 
the father? 


What problems has the mother which the father 
does not have? 


What peculiar contributions to the children can 
the father make? 


What in his experiences handicaps him as a 
father? 


Enumerate some of the disagreements and con- 
flicts which are likely to arise between practi- 
cally any parent-couple? 


How may they be avoided or reduced? 
Think of some economic factors which tend to 
disturb good family relationships? 
Besides parents, what adults influence children? 
How do they contribute toward family prob- 
lems? 
REFERENCES 
Gilbreth, Lillian M., “Living With Our Chil- 
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The office of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers is at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The membership of the Congress is now 1,382,741. 
Every state except Nevada is organized; also the District of Colum- 


| -BULLETIN BOARD 


Thirty-four state branches increased their membership during the 


| Last year’s receipts from the celebration of Founders’ Day were 
| $23,783. One-half of this amount was retained by the states for 
state extension work; one-half was sent to the national treas- 
urer for national extension work. 
The Congress cooperates with twenty-three national organizations 
carrying on various types of child-welfare work. 
The emblem of the Congress—the oak tree—is found on all Con- 
gress publications and on all pins and buttons worn by mem- 


The next national convention will be held at Denver, Colorado. 


The fall meeting of the National Board of Managers will be held 
September 24 to 28, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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A Parent-Education Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. Crum 


Associate Manager, Bureau of Parent Education 


BASED UPON 


THE DRIFTING HOME 


By Ernest R. Groves 


 — ree ae ae 


For Preschool, Grade, and High-School Study Groups : 

h 

OTE: For the past three years, through the columns of CHILD WELFARE, out- I 
| \ lines have appeared during the school year, based on books, the theme of which 
has been the problems of childhood. We have considered the physical, mental, 

moral, and spiritual phases of the child's development. Discussion in our study groups : 

on problems relating to child care has, no doubt, brought out the fact that the difficulties a 
encountered are not so much with the child as with the environment in which he is 
placed. The child’s misconduct or his approved conduct is simply his reaction to a given 

e 


situation. The problem with the child may-be a problem of family relations. We often 
find that as we correct our own faults as parents, our problems with our children dis- 
appear. 

This year, instead of focusing our main attention upon the “problem child,” we shall 
consider the parents and the “problem environment” which may exist either in the home 
or in the community. This year’s convention theme was “Worthy Home Membership.” 
Throughout these lessons, we shall keep this objective in mind. Earnest desire, right atti- 
tudes, and intelligent study bring worthy home membership within the reach of each of 
us. Some homes are worthy, some are unworthy, some are bewildered. United study- 
group effort is the solution for the unworthy and the bewildered homes. 


- Lesson One—T he Drifting Home wildered.” What elements enter into the 
making of a good home? the making of a 








“Many a family has gone adrift in its 
quest for unwise luxuries.” 

“As a rule family failure is not erupted 
with volcanic suddenness, but creeps for- 
ward slowly and reveals itself little by little.” 

“Nothing has happened in recent years of 
greater promise for home life than the 
swiftly developing idea that if society is to 
have good parents it must train them.” 

—E. R. Groves. 


Questions 


1. “There are three kinds of American 
homes, the good, the bad, and the be- 
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bad home? What elements in present day 
society help bring about the bewildered 
home? Pages 1-2. 

2. What distinction would you make be- 
tween home-making and _ housekeeping? 
Pages 2-3. To what extent can home-making 
be successfully farmed out? housekeeping? 
Pages 3-4. 

3. Describe the good mother; the good 
father. 


4. “Those who have shirked their duties ° 


toward their children do not appear to have 


found greater happiness in their more abun-- 


dant leisure.” What course should bring 
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happiness and satisfaction to the parent? 
Give reason for answer. 

5. The author states that the elements in 
our civilization which blight family life are 
competition, luxury, and lack of preparation 
for home life. How does competition inter- 
fere with family life? Pages 5-6. “What 
modern life has given us is not leisure but its 
possibility.” How have you succeeded in 
maintaining leisure and the wise use of it in 
your home? Page 5. Name luxuries that 
minister to home enjoyments ; those that dis- 
tort true values. Pages 6-7. 


6. Material science has advanced more 
rapidly than the science of human behavior. 
Discuss how this unbalanced advancement 
has helped bring about the bewildered home. 


Pages 8-14. 

7. Name practical ways in which science 
may bring help to parents. Pages 11-14. 
What will solve the predicament of the be- 
wildered home? Pages 13-14. 


8. Read in class the striking thoughts— 
epigrammatic statements—of Chapter I. 


9. Note to Leader—Adapt the above 
questions to your needs. Supplement these 
questions with others. Assign a question to 
members in advance, that they may be able 
to lead in discussion. If this is not possible 
because of a lack of texts, assign half the 
questions to one member, and half to another, 
or ask one member to review the whole 
chapter. Follow by answers to the ques- 
tions, and discussion. Compare the author’s 
thought with the experience of the group. 
If you desire to make a more intensive study 
of the family, you will find “The Social 
Problems of the Family,” by E. R. Groves, 
and “The Family in the Making,” by Mary 
Burt Messer, valuable references. Have 
members report on articles in recent maga- 
zines relating to family problems. 


Text—The Drifting Home, by E. R. 
Groves, published by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston and New York. Price, $1.75. 


Reap ALso—T he Social Problems of the 
Family, by E. R. Groves, Chapter XVI, 
entitled, Education and the Family. 





The David Lubin Study Group, of Sacramento, California. Mrs. E. R. Crum, Associate 

Manager, Bureau of Parent-Education, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, has 

been its leader for two years. The Study Group is a project of the David Lubin Parent- 

Teacher Association, and a part of the Adult and Part-Time Program of the Sacramento 
schools, Mrs. Crum stands in the center of the front row. 
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Safety Campaign—1929-30 


By ELIZABETH GUILD DEVERE 


Associate Chairman, National Committee on Safety 


The Challenge 


HILDREN in my town have no side- 
Or and so are obliged to use the 

streets where there is heavy traffic in 
going and coming from school,” writes a 
mother who lives in a country town in 
Rhode Island. 

“The children in my neighborhood have 
no playgrounds and so they play ball and 
games in the street,” writes a member of a 
city parent-teacher association in lowa. ? 

“Some of the children in my block roller- 
skate in the street,’”—from Minnesota. 

“Boys are constantly riding by my house 
carrying other boys on their handle bars.” 

“*Twice our house has caught fire because 
tenants have kept old newspapers under the 
cellar stairs,” writes another anxious mother. 

Thus read a few of the several thousand 
Surveys which have been returned from the 
Safety Campaign conducted by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers last year. 

When we learn from the National Safety 
Council that “America sacrificed 96,000 per- 
sons on the altar of accidents” during 1928, 
and that accidents caused approximately 6 
per cent of all deaths during the year, are we 
not aroused as parent-teacher members to 
do all in our power to abolish hazardous con- 
ditions? We have the opportunity, but each 


one must do his own bit. Suppose one of these 
96,000 victims had been your child! 


The Campaign 


The Safety Committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is now 
prepared to launch its Safety Campaign for 
1929-1930. New Survey blanks have been 
prepared by the National Safety Council; 
State Safety Chairmen have been appointed, 
and everything is in readiness for the greatest 
Safety Campaign that has ever been carried 
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on by this Committee. Enter your associa- 
tion immediately and thus make it eligible to 
receive the certificates that will be given this 
year for work accomplished. 


What to Do 


(1) Associations may enroll on and after 
September 1. 

(2) Associat:ons must register with their 
State Safety Chairmen who will supply them 
with the necessary Surveys. (Send to your 
state president for the name and address of 
the Safety Chairman in your state.) 

(3) Registration closes December 1, 
1929. The Campaign closes January 1, 
1930. 

(4) Entering associations must be in 
membership with the State and National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

(5) Two Surveys will be used this year— 
one for the School and Community, and 
one for the Home. These are furnished free 
of charge by your State Safety Chairman. 
When you register, tell your State Safety 
Chairman the number of Surveys you can 
use (one for you school.and community, and 
one for each home in your school district). 

(6) The Survey must be completed by 
January 1, 1930, and the blanks returned to 
your State Safety Chairman at once. 

(7) The Surveys will be tabulated by 
your State Safety Chairman who will for- 
ward her tabulation to Mrs. F. H. Devere. 
From it the Safety Committee of the Con- 
gress will develop a definite program which 
will be returned to the State Chairman be- 
fore June 15, and which should be used as 
the basis for safety activities in the state 
during 1930-1931 and thereafter if necessary. 

(8) Acknowledgment will be made of 
those associations participating. 

Suitable awards will be made by the Na- 
tional Safety Council for accomplishments. 
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As soon as your association has completed 
the survey, set it to work. There will be 
something definite for every member to do 
to arouse sentiment to correct dangerous 
conditions that may be found in the school, 
in the community, or in the homes. 


The making of a survey will never prevent 
accidents, it is certain, but if hazardous con- 
ditions are found to exist and are removed 
in all the states, it is impossible to estimate 
the number of lives that may be saved in ene 
year. Register today! 


Bureau of Education Extension 
A Summary of Its Purpose 


By WALTON S. BITTNER 
Manager, Bureau of Education Extension 


HE Bureau of Education 
Extension of the National 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers promotes the interests 
of parents and teachers in con- 
tinuing education, including: 
1. The adult education movement 
of which the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is a 


part and in which it was a 
pioneer. 


2. Special reading and study aids 
for children, young persons, and 
adults; recognizing that all of us 
require informal helps to knowledge to sup- 
plement formal schooling. Such aids should 
include: book lists, “package libraries,” 
“guided studies,” and courses of many types, 
including adapted correspondence courses. 


3. Citizenship training and eradication of il- 
literacy; with the understanding that both 
are problems not only of the immigrants but 
of natives as well. 

The task of the Bureau is largely advisory 
because all of these three interests are in 
part also the concern of special committees 
and bureaus whose work needs coordination : 
citizenship, home reading, children’s reading, 
library extension, study groups, and parent 
education. 

It is desirable to emphasize the fact that 
parent-teacher associations should confine 
their efforts to special tasks, to the study of 
particular phases of each undertaking. For 
instance, our association is not responsible for 
the national crusade to stamp out illiteracy 
by 1930, though it can help in every state; it 
is rather committed to a long-time program 
for the prevention of illiteracy. 

So, too, there are several national organi- 
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zations and numerous local 
agencies for adult education. Our 
duty is to discover our share in 
the movement and to cooperate in 
certain selected ventures. An im- 
portant example of such coopera- 
tion is the share we have in the 
distribution and use of the read- 
ing courses of three institutions 
—the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the United States Bureau 
of Education, and the National 
University Extension Association. For the 
first time this country has a system of na- 
tionally sponsored reading and study courses. 


The Bureau assists in the provision of suit- 
able correspondence courses, extension classes 
and educational lectures for parent-teacher 
associations and their individual members. 
Parents of children, especially the mothers 
in their homes, but also men and women at 
work in shop and industry, are in growing 
numbers undertaking regular courses of 
study for the sake of self development, for 
pleasure, and for a better knowledge and 
understanding of parenthood. They study 
systematically because study is worth while 
in itself—an aim or avocation which the 
Bureau tries to encourage because that is the 
spirit of modern adult education. While our 
organization is committed to betterment, to 
study for the sake of the child, to improve 
child welfare, it must not be too closely 
utilitarian, but should recognize the worth 
of knowledge and culture for its own sake. 
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Minnesota News 


There are forty-five associations in the Duluth 
P. T. A. Council. Of these, four are superior 
associations and twenty are standard. Twenty- 
five of the seventy associations in the St. Paul 
Council are accredited standard associations. 


A New Plan in Florida 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Daytona 
Beach, Florida, is trying a unique system of 
supervision which is proving a decided success. 
Each class elects a class mother who takes 
charge of the parent-teacher program for one 
month and with assistants acts as chaperon for 
all class functions. She also forms an organiza- 
tion of the mothers of the class pupils, with the 
usual officers and committees. These organiza- 
tions carry out plans for social activities, beauti- 
fication of the grounds and buildings, special 
programs, etc. They act as an auxiliary of the 
association and report their proceedings to the 
general meetings. 

There is a president of all the class mothers 
who sees that each group functions and who 
makes suggestions to each group of mothers 
representing the other grades of the public 
schools of the city. This organization extends 
through the entire school system. 

As a concrete example, the work of the 
twelfth-grade mother might be mentioned. The 
first month of the school year the senior class 
elected a class mother. An officer of the P. T. A. 
met with the class and explained what the 
P. T. A. hoped to do for the high school. The 
class mother met the mothers of the class 
twice, and had her organization perfected and 
in working order in less than two weeks. The 
most urgent need of the school at the time was 
a rest room for teachers in our new high-school 
building. By the end of the first month of 
school this room was completed, decorated and 
furnished with table, comfortable chairs, bed, 
mirrors, cots, and even a woolen blanket and a 
hot-water bottle. 

Besides this, the mothers of the group chaper- 
oned parties and dances at various club houses. 
These were a part of the tangible results of 
the first month’s work. This plan includes and 
reaches the mother and father of each mem- 
ber of the class, and eventually draws them 
into the parent-teacher association. 

We have received so many helpful sugges- 
tions from CHILD WELFARE that our president 
asked me to send this to your magazine, hoping 
someone might find the idea workable in an- 
other association. 

BLANCHE RATCLIFFE. 
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Membership Campaign in Nash- 


ville, Tennessee 


The Eastland Parent-Teacher Association 
used this plan. Gold trees were cut out and 
pasted on a blue background. A tree was put 
up in each recom, and a gold leaf was pasted 
on for each member joining prior to the cam- 
paign. A green leaf was added as each new 
member was secured, and you can imagine how 
very much the children were interested in see- 
ing how many green leaves they could get for 
their respective rooms. We succeeded in gain- 
ing approximately two hundred new members 
by this method. 


Service for Music in North 


Carolina 


At the recent meeting of the Southern Confer- 
ence for Music Education, the first “All-South- 
ern Chorus” (consisting of 250 high-school 
students) and an “All-Southern Orchestra” of 
150, were gathered at Asheville, N. C., and 
gave a most finished concert after five days of 
intensive rehearsals. A most outstanding and 
gigantic task was undertaken and carried 
through by the Parent-Teacher Association of 
Asheville, that of housing 400 high-school stu- 
dents. 

HELEN MCBRIDE, 
National Chairman, Committee on Music. 


Juvenile Protection in Rhode 
Island 


Perhaps the most outstanding work under- 
taken last year comes under the head of “Ju- 
venile Protection.” Our chairman, an expert, 
Mr. William J. Harper, head of the R. IL 
State Probation Department, was the speaker at 
our November meeting and aroused great en- 
thusiasm. The reason for undertaking this work, 
according to Mr. Harper, was because last 
year 883 young boys and 389 young girls were 
arrested in Rhode Island, faced a judge for 
some delinquency or wayward act, and were 
placed in the custody of the State Probation 
Department for supervision and care. The of- 
fences included criminal assaults, larcenies, 
breaking and entering, all sorts of sex offences, 
and others. The Probation Department was im- 
pressed not so much by the seriousness of 
many of these offenses nor by the large group 
of offenders, though they totaled 1,272, nor 


(Continued on page 38) 
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“i fountain 
of youth... 


A vigorous washing with 
soap and water refreshes 
the body and the mind. 
This is true for children 
and grown-ups, too. 
While it is true that 
most children do not 


“take to’ cleanliness as 


naturally as might be de- 
sired, nevertheless tactful 
teaching and persistency 
can inculcate cleanliness 


habits which will stand 
them in good stead 
throughout life. 

To help schools, Clean- 
liness Institute offers 
carefully written and 
beautifully illustrated 
readerswhich have proved 
their ability to interest 
children in cleanliness. 

Is your school using 
these valuable aids? 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanliness 


Address: CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, 45 East 177TH Street, New York 
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even by their ages, although many of them 
were mere children, as by the fact that many 
of them had been offending over long periods 
of time before they were finally brought before 
the court, after the Aabits of delinquency and 
waywardness had already been formed. Our 
plan is quite definite. The Congress and the 
State Probation Department are working to- 
gether in a preventive and protective way to 
assist boys and girls who are in danger of 
becoming wayward or delinquent. Through the 
efforts of the Chief State Probation Officer, the 
superintendents of schools were notified of the 
plan, and they in turn notified the principals 
and teachers under their jurisdiction that the 
probation officers assigned to their city or town 
would gladly cooperate with the teachers and 
principals who notify the probation officers of 
boys or girls showing any signs of wayward- 
ness. The Probation Officers then take over the 
supervision of cases in need of care in a pre- 
ventive and protective way, instead of waiting 
until they are arrested and brought before the 
court. Parents are also conferring with proba- 
tion officers for this same purpose. 

The Child Guidance Clinic of the Rhode 
Island Society for Mental Hygiene is deeply 
interested in this undertaking, and its entire 
staff is at our disposal for diagnosis and 
prognosis of all cases referred to their social 
worker, psychiatrist and psychologist, at no 
expense to the parent or teacher. 

Mr. Harper says, “The Rhode Island Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, in supporting 
this opportunity for service, is the first State 
Congress in this country to attempt to work out 
this humanitarian idea. If we can be the 
means of saving even a few boys and girls 
from delinquency and crime and get them 
straightened out with new ideals and a different 
vision of life, it will surely be worth the effort.” 


Mrs. Harry A. JAGER. 


Study Groups in Clintonville, 
Ohio 


Clinton School has been asked to outline the 
organization of their parent education program, 
as a helpful pattern for other schools who may 
be planning study circles. We are particularly 
fortunate in the following respects: First, we have 
as our principal a woman who is sympathetic to 
our plan and who has given us valuable assis- 
tance and advice. Second, we have a fine corps 
of teachers under her leadership and their co- 
operation in the program. Third, we are fortu- 
nate in having a community that is exceptionally 
well organized for any project of this sort. It is 
one of the most rapidly growing sections of the 
city of Columbus and has a type of population of 
which any community may be proud. 

Our school has an enrollment of 988 children; 
our Parent-Teacher Association has an enroll- 
ment of 1,151 adults. In our community there 
are at least two other thriving Child Study 
Clubs of more than 50 members each, but we 
knew of mothers who would be interested in 
child study who could not belong to these groups 
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because their meetings are held in private homes 
and therefore the membership is limited. 

The first step in organizing our school study 
circles was to choose a committee, each member 
of which had a definite task. One had charge of 
publicity, another was responsible for posters, a 
third for books and supplies, another was the 
secretary, while others helped on the leadership 
training course, made arrangements for the 
meetings at the school, etc. 

This committee was set to work to find leaders 
in the community. Each one discovered within a 
week several people interested in taking the 
leadership course which was preliminary to the 
study courses themselves. Before we realized 
it we had 28 women signed up for this pre- 
liminary training. At the end of the five weeks 
training period, when the night for organizing 
the study groups arrived, 23 women were on hand, 

We consider this leadership training one of 
the finest features of the plan. When we stop to 
consider the time involved for these women, 
each one a mother, and mostly mothers of small 
children, who gave one evening a week for five 
weeks, besides many hours of study, planning, 
phoning, and reading, one realizes how much 
they were asked to do and what a fine response 
they gave. 

Our training course for leaders consisted of 
four meetings. At the first one, the group was 
organized and the plan explained. An invited 
guest told us of the success of such study 
circles in a neighboring community. At the next 
meeting, Dr. Jessie A. Charters of the Adult 
Education Department of Ohio State University 
discussed the value of parent education and 
answered many questions which had occurred to 
the group since their last meeting. The third 
session was devoted to program building under 
Dr. Amelia Nelson also of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. She described programs previously pre- 
pared by members of the group. At the final 
meeting we had a sample lesson given on one 
of the subjects likely to be used in a study 
group, with a demonstration of how to lead a 
discussion so as to bring into it all members 
of the group. 

In preparation for each of these meetings, the 
leaders were asked to read certain books and 
pamphlets and to look over a_ considerable 
amount of material on leadership training sent 
out by the Ohio State University. 

Two members of the committee procured the 
necessary reading material. The librarian of 
our Clinton Branch of the Public Library has 
established a special Parent Education Book 
Corner and reports a constant demand for the 
books recommended in the various groups. The 
committee has obtained a large number of 
volumes from the State Traveling Library, 
which will be in circulation among our mem- 
bers for the next six months, and has also sent 
for a large number of pamphlets published at 
cost by organizations promoting child study. 
These, together with the Traveling Library are 
on file in the home of one of the members in a 
central location near the school. Prior to the 
public organization meeting considerable pub- 
licity had been given to the whole plan. The 
chairman of the publicity committee, who is 
also editor of our community newspaper, ran 
a special story each week about the study circles. 
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In addition, a day or so before our big meeting, 
she prepared a news story for the city papers 
which they were glad to use. At each of the 
many church and social organizations in the 
comimunity a speaker was’ provided who briefly 
described the child study courses and requested 
the hearty cooperation of their members. 

A poster committee, including two teachers, 
prepared some clever posters, announcing the 
date of the organization meeting, and the 
speaker, Dr. Jessie Charters. These posters were 
put in the store windows on our main streets. 
A letter was sent from the principal to each 
mother in the school, making the same an- 
nouncement and inviting her to join one of 
the study classes. The teachers were advised 
how to answer questions from the mothers 
about the courses. They were also asked to sub- 
mit any subjects they would like to have dis- 
cussed, and were invited to attend whenever 
possible. 

We have a very fine organization of Room 
Mothers, who act as official telephone squads for 
every school and parent-teacher activity. The 
final step of the publicity was the personal call- 
ing on the telephone of the individual mothers 
by these Room Mothers. We also invited per- 
sonally, by phone, the mothers of all children in 
the cradle-rolls and kindergarten departments of 
our local Sunday Schools. This was done to 
reach the mothers of the preschool children 
who could not be reached otherwise. 

At the organization meeting, after the ad- 
dress, the leaders were introduced to the mothers 
and the plan was outlined. The mothers present, 
all of whom came with a definite purpose of 
enrolling in a study club, went to different rooms 
with their leaders, according to the group in 
which they were particularly interested. There 
were four groups as follows: 

A. Mothers of children up to five years of 
age. These were to study the problems of chil- 


dren of preschool age,—such topics as problems 
of feeding, how to break bad habits, how much 
sleep a little child needs, bed wetting, temper 
tantrums, etc. 


B. Mothers of children from five to six years 
old, including children in Kindergartens and first 
grades. Their problems are somewhat different, 
such as the kinds of play, how to encourage habits 
of eating, fatigue, and nervousness. 


C. Mothers of intermediate children from 
seven to twelve years of age. This group will 
take up the proper use of leisure time, safety 
programs, teaching good manners, ete. 


D. Mothers of children from twelve years up, 
including sixth grade. Their problems will be 
physical and psychological changes of adoles- 
cence, the proper type of recreation, allowances 
and the use of money, etc. 


The leaders gave to each of their group 
definite assignments of reading to do before the 
first study meeting in January. The topic of 
each group was announced in the community 
papers so that many who could not come to the 
first meeting would be able to get ready for the 
real study ahead. 

In the enrollment blanks the mothers were in- 
vited to list problems they would like to have 
discussed. These are being studied by the 
leaders, who plan the programs for nine study 
sessions. 

In a total enrollment of 105, fourteen were in 
the preschool group, twenty-seven in the Kinder- 
garten and first grade group, forty-six in the 
intermediate group, and eighteen in the adoles- 
cent group. The circles will meet every other 
week for nine weeks. The final session in May 
will be a banquet to which husbands and friends 
will be invited. From time to time all the groups 
will be brought together for a general session 
with an outside speaker. Fathers are welcomed 
at these meetings. 





Kentucky. 


ALABAMA—October 23, 24, 25, Selma. 

“ARKANSAS—October 22, 23, 24, Pine Bluffs. 

INDIANA—October 15, 16, 17, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—October 30, 31, November 1, Des 
Moines. 

MAine—October, Kittery. 

MASSACHUSETTS—October 17, 18, 19, Spring- 
field. 

MINNESOTA—October 22, 23, 24, Faribault. 

MissourI—October 15-18, St. Louis. 

NEBRASKA—October 23, 24, 25, Hastings. 





Fall Conventions of Co-operating Agencies 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH AssociATION, September 30-October 5, Minneapolis. 

AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION, October 17-20, Ames, Iowa. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, September 30-October 4, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, October 14-19, Brown Hotel, Louisville, 


State Conventions in October 


Wyominc—October 7, 8, 9, Thermopolis. 


New Jersey—October 29, 30, 31, Atlantic City. 

New Mexico—October 29, 30, Albuquerque. 

New York—October 7-11, Troy. 

Ou10—October 9, 10, 11, Springfield. 

OreEcoN—October 15, 16, 17, Grant’s Pass. 

RuHopDE IsLAND—October 7, Pawtucket. 

SoutH Dakxota—October 22, 23, 24, Sioux 
Falls. 

TENNESSEE—October 23, 24, 25, Knoxville. 

VERMONT—September 27, 28, Proctor. 

West Vircinta—October 24, 25, 26, Bluefield. 
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Ask Mrs. Cope 


Readers are invited to send questions to Evelyn D. Cope, 


care of Child Welfare 


Question—“Should my son of six keep up his 
daily nap when he starts going to school?” 


The wise mother will plan the daily nap for 
the young school child. It need not be as long 
as before he went to school. If, for instance, he 
gets out of school at two-thirty or three o’clock, 
let him have a glass of milk and then rest for 
an hour or so. The majority of school children 
do not get enough sleep, and the fatigue result- 
ing from the lack of sleep often causes nervous- 
ness and irritability, A daily period of relaxa- 
tion, even if short, will do much to preserve the 
poise and balance which in this day of “hustle 
and bustle” we need to cultivate. As your son 
will probably have his evening meal with the 
family now and go to bed a little later, prob- 
ably at seven-thirty er eight o’clock, a_ rest 
period is all the more necessary. After the after- 
noon nap put on his overalls and get him out 
of doors to play. Children need regular periods 
of rest and play when they go to school. 


Question—“My daughter and son, twelve 
and fourteen years of age, just can’t seem to 
remember to put away such things as books, 
papers, balls, bats, and tennis rackets, or to 
hang up their clothes. Every day I have to 
make the rounds hanging up clothes and put- 
ting things in their proper places. | have talked 
and threatened but it does not do any good.” 


As long as children find an orderly home upon 
returning from school, they do not realize their 
shortcomings and lack of order. Perhaps mother 
has spoiled them by waiting on them. At a sum- 
mer camp with which the writer was ac- 
quainted the following system was established 
and operated with good results. The director 
announced that there was a “Lost and Found” 
box into which everything was put that was 
found lying around or out of place. In order to 
reclaim an article it was necessary to pay a 
penny. Why not have a “Lost and Found” box 
in the home? Charge a fee of one or more cents 
from the child’s allowance before the article 
is returned. The inconvenience and the loss of 
money will help your children to see what the 
box means. In this way they will learn by doing 
—which is always effective. Avoid the attitude 
of giving punishment in carrying out this plan. 
Keep up a spirit of kindliness and helpfulness 
and you will obtain the cooperation which you 
are striving for. 


ion—“My daughter of eleven has few 
friends and seems to find it hard to make 
friends. It is so difficult for her to ‘mix’ with 
others. I don’t know how to help her.” 
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Perhaps she has been too much alone. It may 
be, too, that she is timid and reserved. Again, 
her difficulty may result ftom all of these 
causes, or from others. She needs to be with 
groups of children. See that the group is not 
too large or she will get lost in it. Let her join 
the Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, or Girl Re- 
serves. These organizations work in small 
groups and give the girl an opportunity for 
self-expression, leadership and initiative. And 
why not also form a neighborhood club for 
girls and let the girls themselves decide upon 
some activity. Invite your daughter’s friends to 
your home frequently for taffy pulls, pop-corn 
parties, and other festivities. Let her go in for 
every form of athletics which demands team 
work, such as tennis, croquet, or basket ball. Be 
careful not to let her know about your purpose in 
encouraging her to do these things, but plan 
with her “to have a good time and some fun.” 


Question—“‘How can I keep my girls of nine 
and twelve busy after school hours? They don’t 
know what to do with themselves and fuss with 
each other and get in my way when I am try- 
ing to work.” 


Probably you are doing all the work. Give 
each child a definite task to do each day. 
Sweeping the porch, watering the flowers, set- 
ting the table, polishing the faucets are some 
of the home duties which they could easily 
perform. Of course, each girl should make 
her own bed and keep her dresser and closet 
neat. Some time should also be given over to 
lessons. You could get books from the library 
for them to read. Those relating to their school 
work and suitable to their age should be chosen. 
Give them something to do with their hands. 
They are old enough to do simple sewing. 
Some of the attractive needlework of today 
would also be good. Let them make something 
for themselves such as a dresser scarf, table 
cover or pillow top. Go to an art shop and 
look over the stock. There are many simple, 
easy things to make. Then there is rafia weav- 
ing, amateur photography, crayon sketching and 
coloring. Many articles can be made from wall 
paper, such as baskets and boxes. Colored seal- 
ing wax, paper cutting and crépe paper offer 
opportunities for novelties. They keep a child 
busy, develop skill and a sense of beauty. Then 
again, children love things which are alive. A 
bowl of gold fish, a canary bird or other pets, 
if house space permits, give them something to 
care for as well as teaching them service. 
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= @ ride on Neptunes Steeds/ 


To YOUNGSTERS, restless little quantity so that there is fun 
souls seeking kaleidoscopic out- enough to go around; but that 
lets for their energies, the Play- there be apparatus in suffi- 
ground is Fairyland. Here they cient variety to sustain interest. 
find adventure, ever new, ever Beyond this, playground appa- 
changing. Here in imagination ratus should be sturdily built to 
their conquests carry them serve mony seasons of use; and 
through the realms of land and provided with the features that 
sea and air. On ocean wave; assure safety. Medart equip- 
in fancy they are riding a won- ment meets every playground 
derous sea horse through the requirement; for it represents 
foaming deep. Soitis important the result of 56 years of special- 
that the public playground that ized manufacturing experience. 


serves its mission fully provide 
apparatus not alone in sufficient NaF D KX Rt 


The Medart catalog of Playground Equipment is a guide 
and a help to anyone responsible for the success of a play- 
ground, A copy of this catalog will be sent free on request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3538 DeKalb Street - - - Saint Louis, Missouri 


FOR 56 YEARS MAKERS OF GYMNASIUM APPARATUS AND PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
September, 1929 : 41 
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By WINNIFRED KING RuGG 


iam B. Blatz and Helen Bott, differs from 

several books on the subject in that it is 
based entirely on first-hand studies of normal 
children. Not the problem child, but problems 
of the normal child, engage the authors’ atten- 
tion. Dr. Blatz and Mrs. Bott, who are both 
on the faculty of the St. George’s School for 
Child Study in Toronto, have prepared a com- 
prehensive and easily assimilated treatise of 
positive value for individual parents and for 
organized groups. In a foreword, Sidonie Mats- 
ner Gruenberg points out that a great deal de- 
pends upon the kind of information offered to 
parents, and that this book is a most welcome 
addition to the literature 


Piss’: and the Preschool Child,’ by Wil- 


“these basic biological considerations are so im- 
portant for all later stages that we believe an 
understanding of them is essential as a starting 
point even for parents whose children may be 
beyond the preschool age.” 

So parents of older children need not throw 
up their hands in despair and think it too late 
to begin, with this book to help them, the for- 
mation of right habits. 

* * *# 

Two years ago there appeared a book called 
“The Education of the Modern Boy,” made up 
of contributions by the headmasters of six of 
the leading preparatory schools in New En- 
gland. Its success has prompted a _ kindred 

examination of the “Edu- 
~ cation of the Modern 





of the subject because it 
is concrete rather than 
academic. 

The first of the three 
sections into which the 
book is divided deals with 
topics fundamental for 
parents, such as the be- 
havior of young children 
and habit formation, with 
a topical outline, selection 
of illustrations, and a case 
study appended to each 
* chapter. ; 
Part II is intended for 


Helen Bott. 


& Co. 


=~ 


$5.00. 








“Parents and the Pre-School 
Child,” by William E. Blatz and | 


liam Morrow & Co. 

“The Education of the Mod- 
ern Girl,” a Symposium. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

“Realms of Gold in Children’s 
Books,” by Bertha E. Mahony 
and Elinor Whitney. 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 


| Girl,” and under that title 
are collected articles by 


n eight women associated 
New York: Wil- with girls’ schools and col- 
$3.00. leges. 


Mabelle B. Blake, of 
Smith College, writes on 
Home Influences; Caro- 
line Ruutz-Reese, of Rose- 
mary Hall, on Academic 
Influence; Mary Robbins 
| Hilliard, of Westover, on 
i School and Religion; 
| Jessie Hewitt, of the Ethel 


Garden 











professional workers and 
leaders in parent-educa- 
tion groups. It briefly sketches the history of the 
mental hygiene movement and shows the relation 
between that and problems of child rearing. 

Part III contains charts, forms, and records 
such as are used in the clinical consultation ser- 
vice of the St. George’s School, and are recom- 
mended for the use of parents in observing 
their children. 

It often happens that parents are discouraged 
by the insistence of pedagogists and psycholo- 
gists upon the importance of the preschool 
years in the formation of habits. A mother 
whose child has passed that age might be ex- 
cused for crying in dismay, “What can I do 
with him now?” For such there is encourage- 
ment in the authors’ statement that though what 
they have to offer is intended as material for 
a study of the preschool child, nevertheless 
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Walker School, on Ath- 
letic Influence; Lucy Ma- 
deira Wing, of Miss Madeira’s School, on The 
Future Trend of Private Schools; Dorothy 
Waldo, of Dana Hall, on College or Not; Mary 
A. Elcock, of the Greenwood School, on the Sum- 
mer Camp; and Frances Lee, on Partners All. 
There is an introduction by President Neilson, of 
Smith. 

Although most of the writers are women con- 
nected with private schools, much of what is 
said is applicable to the training of the young 
girl anywhere. Particularly is this true in the 
chapters on Home Influence and Partners All. 
The writers of both of these place strong 
emphasis on the mother’s obligation to build up 
the family morale, and on the necessity of train- 
ing girls to meet this obligation. Home member- 
ship is one of the most important activities of 
life, and there are definite skills needed for it, 
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as for other businesses. “If responsibility toward 
the family morale is once engendered in the 
hearts and minds of the children, they cannot 
help but show their training later when they 
are a part of the college community, and later 
still, members of a village or city group,” writes 
Dr. Mabelle Blake, of Smith. 

The business of a school is scholarship, insist 
these educators. But it is a means to an end, 
and the end is creative group living. 

* . . 


Bertha Mahony, who conducts the Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls in Boston, and Elinor Whit- 
ney, who wrote “Tod of the Fens,” have col- 
laborated in a glorified catalogue of good junior 
books called “Realms of Gold in Children’s 
Books.’”’ Note the word “glorified.” This is no 
mere list of books. It is 730 pages long, beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated, with biographies 
of many writers, and charming little introduc- 
tions that have all the finish of essays. Here 
one finds information about old books and new, 
about poetry, fairy tales, romances, books of 
nature, sports and adventure, lives of the great, 
and roads to the past. One who has not seen 
“Realms of Gold’ may be amused at a re- 
viewer’s getting rhapsodical over a catalogue, 
but the amusement will turn into appreciation 
when he sees the book. Its expense limits its 
use, but it is altogether the most enticing thing 
of the sort that I have ever beheld, and in the 
hands of children it will surely be an invitation 
to “goodly states and kingdoms.” 





DOES YOUR P. T. A OR SCHOOL NEED 
ww MONEY ? 
Use proceeds from 
“WOMANLESS 
WEDDING” 
(Copyrighted) 
To buy school radio, etc. 


Over 2000 Productions, 
NEVER a Financial Loss 
Funniest Home Talent 
Play Ever Produced 
No Memory Work 
No Guarantee Asked 
Only TWO Rehearsals 
For Further Information Write 
SYMPSON LEVIE 
P PRODUCING CO. 
Bride and Groom 101 N. Bowen St. Jackson, Mich. 











FOUNDED IN 1728 By & BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








Books for use in the home—Price $2.00 each 
“Overcoming Cleft Palate Speech” 
“Help for You Who Stutter” 

Published by the 
HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
A Home School for children of good mentality be- 
tween 3 and 12 years of age, who do not talk or 

whose speech is defective. All grade subjects. 


Main P.O. Box LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








The New 


ICTOR 


micro-synchronous 


RADIO 


ELECTROLA 


is the musical instrument 
both parents and teachers 
have been waiting for! 


Now—both in the home and the school- 
room — modern, essential musical training 
becomes simpler—more efficient. Utilize 
the immense power of radio with the re- 
markable new Victor-Radio Electrola! 


This wonderful instrument—for the first time 
in the history of radio— attains “acoustic 
symmetry.” It brings you in one compact 
cabinet a new conception of music both from 
the air and from records. With its aid you 
not only command every timely radio pro- 
gram—you can make every selection edu- 
cationally significant. 


The ideal method! 
Preparation—Participation—Permanence 


The new Victor-Radio Electrola enables the 
child to hear the radio program—with mu- 
sical fidelity—in advance; with Orthophonic 
Victor Records appreciation is swift. The 
child is absorbed—and enchanted. You can 
help analyze the forms from the start... 
The composer becomes a vivid personality 
..- Only thus can participation be real. 


After the concert the same music can be 
heard again and again—with the Victor- 
Radio-Electrola becomes a permanent part 
of the child’s background! 


Many worth-while radio programs are now 
being prepared. Victor recordings cover- 
ing the entire range of music are at your 
command. 


Hear the Victor - Radio -Electrola at your 
Victor dealers now! 


S 





The Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Division 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


(A note from you will bring the comprebensive new 
Victor Educational Catalog). 
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About Publications 


The 
1929 - 1930 
Handbook 


will lead to the solu- 

tion of practically every 
problem connected with the 
conduct of parent-teacher 
associations will be found within the 112 
pages of this Handbook. Most of the difficul- 
ties met by associations are due to the lack of 
the information it contains. If a question 
arises which it does not seem to answer, it 
will tell where the information can be found. 
It is the parent-teacher guidebook for care- 
ful study and frequent reference. 

Every parent-teacher member wants to be 
an efficient member and the Handbook is the 
most easily available source of information. 
Leaders in parent-teacher work should study 
the Handbook from cover to cover. Efficient 
presidents should study it. Every officer 
should read it. Every committee chairman 
should study it with special reference to the 
work of his own committee and its relation 
to the work of the association as a whole. 
It is the source of information for the schools 
of instruction which are conducted annually 
by all progressive parent-teacher associations. 
(See page 29.) To assist in informing the 
membership, program committees may plan 
for short talks on special topics such as: 

A Parent-Teacher Creed, back cover. 

A Good Leader, page 50. 

The National Emblem, page 64. 

The Summer Round-Up, page 65. 

The World Movement, page 67. 

Understanding of the national plan as 
a whole gives a new significance to the 
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| NFORMATION which 





By 
FRANCES S. HAYS 


Extension 
Secretary 


work of each local asso- 
ciation, and to the impor- 
tance of membership in 
the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 
Part II of the Handbook gives a picture of 
the parent-teacher movement as a national 
organization and as a world-wide movement. 
The plan for the National Congress, the 
state branches, districts, and councils is ex- 
plained in detail. Part II closes with the 
local parent-teacher association —the vital 
unit in the whole Congress program. 

Have you been looking for help in plan- 
ning for your parent-teacher association? 
Here are some of the subjects discussed in 


the Handbook: 


1. The real meaning of the parent-teacher 
movement. Pages 7, 8, and covers. 

2. Reasons for having a local association. 
Page 9. 

3. How to get started. Pages 86, 80. 

4+. The plan of organization of a parent- 
teacher association. Pages 10 to 20. 

5. By-laws recommended for local as- 
sociations. Page 80. 

6. Simple suggestions on parliamentary 
procedure. Page 86. 

7. Planning programs. Pages 20 to 24. 

8. Why pay dues? Page 24. 

9. Publications available. 
Headquarters. Page 29. 

10. Guidance in planning activities. Page 
26. 

11. Duties of room representatives. Page 
28. 


Page 25. 
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12. Plans for a school of instruction. 16. High school associations. Page 38. 
Page 31. 17. College associations. Page 41. 
13. Agencies available for assistance. 18. Study groups. Page 45. 


Pages 32, 109. 
14. Some guiding principles which will 
prevent needless mistakes. Page 33. 20. Standards of Excellence. Page 50. 


15. Preschool associations. Page 35. 21. Leadership. Page 49. 


19. Rural associations. Page 49. 


Fifty thousand of the new edition were ready for distribution July 1. 

Twenty-five thousand were shipped to the state branches for free distribution: one copy 
to each member of the board of managers, and one copy to each local parent-teacher associa- 
tion for the use of the president. 

Thousands will be sent from the National Office to associations for the use of officers, 
committee chairmen, and interested members, at the special rate of 5 copies for $1.00. 

Thousands more will be sent to individuals ordering from the National Office at the single 
copy rate of 25 cents. 


* * * * * 


LittLe Boy—W hat’s all these women here for? 

LitTLe Girt—They’re been upstairs to see the baby. 

“Babies are common enough.” : 

“Yes, but this is a new one, an’ I ’spect they want to see the latest fashion.” 


ATTORNEY (to woman witness after cross-examination )—I hope I haven’t troubled 
you with all these questions. , 
WitTNEss—Not at all; I have a small boy of six at home. 
—Le MoustIQvuE, Paris. 











Now That School Is Open Again 
Contact with School Mates 
Calls for Special Precaution 


You can’t be sure what little heads and hats will come up against all 
day long at play or in classes. But you can be sure that they will be 
immune to embarrassing head troubles if you shampoo them weekly with 


Derbae i? 








FREE TO CHILDREN A Unique Health Shampoo 
A new, amusing booklet, with pic- [ts pine tar benefits the scalp; its cocoanut oil 
_—_ at ee. peg i keeps hair soft and glossy. Quick, easy, pleasant. 
pddeens pop Rn ly apap Fs Recommended by Boards of Health and of Educa- 
"las aati ns ailiialibbdins tion and by teachers, nurses, and doctors all over 
and teachers the United States. 











At your druggist’s, or send 25c for a 20-shampoo cake to 
CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc., Dept. W-8, 334 East 27th Street, New York 





in e « ; . . Sia 
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Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Home and School, con- 
ducted the meetings of Section 1 of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 25 to August 4. The meetings 
centered around the general theme, “The Child 
at Home and at School.” 


Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, National Presi- 
dent, was appointed the official delegate 
from the Congress to the International 
Federation of Home and School meeting. 


The Congress is very proud of the long list 
of officers and members who attended the meet- 
ings of the International Federation of Home 
and School at Geneva. So far as known, the 
official position of the delegates is given: 


Mrs. A, H. Reeve, Pennsylvania, eee, Interna- 


tional Federation of Home and School. 


Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, Texas, President, National Con- 


gress of Parents and .Teachers. 

Mrs. E. a Kiernan, Pennsylvania, 
Life, N ie 2 

Mr. Newell W. Edson, New “ee Chairman, Social 
Hygiene Committee, N. C. P. T. 

Miss Mary E. Murphy, Illinois, Chairman, Child Hy- 
giene Committee, N. C. P. T. 

Mrs. Frederick Devere, Rhode Island, Asst. Chairman, 
Safety Committee, io. Tee 

Dr. Frederick Devere, Rhode Island. 

Mrs. Fred M. Raymond, Michigan, (pting Chairman, 
Founders’ Day Committee, N. 

Mr. Fred M. Raymond, Michigan, get Superior 
Court. 

Mrs. E. C. Porter, Texas, Chairman, Thrift Committee, 
=. oe 2% 2. 

Mrs. Charles H. Remington, Rhode Island, President, 
Child Welfare Company. 

Mrs. W. W. Gabriel, Oregon, State President. 

Mrs. B. C. Clark, California, State Chairman, Parent- 
Teacher Association in High Schools. 

Mrs. W. H. Marston, California. 

Dr. Dorothy Mendenhall, Wisconsin, 
Vice-President. 

Mrs. James A, Meath, Connecticut, 
Press Committee. 

Mrs, Sarah Gill, Ohio, State Chairman, Humane Edu- 
cation Committee. 

Mrs. Inez D ag ss Lewis, Colorado, State Chairman, 
Rural Life Committee. 

Mrs. E. W. Frost, Arkansas, State Chairman, Parent- 
Teacher Course Committee. 

Mrs. Duncan McRae, Michigan, President, Royal Oak, 
a ge! Ri 2 A. Council. 

Mrs. S. Johnson, Minnesota, 
RE Day Committee. 

Mrs. R. E. Hanna, South Carolina, State Recording 
Secretary. 

Mrs. W. A. Lamb, Massachusetts, Member, State Board 
of Directors. 

Mr. C. G. Manning, 
Schools, Lewiston. 

Mrs. L. A. Kopecky, Illinois. 

Miss Florence Sigrist, Indiana. 


Bureau of Rural 


State Seventh 


State Chairman, 


State Chairman, 


Montana, Superintendent of 


A CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE poster 
with an international message in four 
languages—French, German, Spanish and 
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Congress Comments 


English—was shown at the Exposition held 
in connection with the biennial meeting 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations at Geneva. 


Mrs. Charles H. Remington, President of the 
Child Welfare Company, and Professor Clara 
E. Craig were appointed by the National Edu- 
cation Association to represent Rhode Island 
at the World Federation meeting. 


Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, Chairman 
of the National Committee on Thrift, was 
elected an hononary vice-president of the 
Congress. 


Miss Charl Williams, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on School Education, is the 
author of an interesting and informative article 
on The Position of Women in the Public 
Schools, which appeared in the May, 1929, num- 
ber of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 


Minnesota won the first place for the 
best exhibit at the National convention; 
North Dakota, second. New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Rhode Island, Oregon and Arkansas 
won honorable mention. ; 


Bronze medals of beautiful design were 
awarded to four state branches at the Washing- 
ton convention for fine work in the Summer 
Round-Up of the Children: 

Michigan, for the largest number of enrolled 
associations carrying through the 1928 campaign. 

Alabama, for the largest percentage of en- 
rolled associations carrying through the 1928 
campaign. 

Texas, for the largest number of associa- 
tions registering by April 15 for the 1929 cam- 
paign. 

District of Columbia, for the largest percent- 
age of associations enrolled by April 15 for the 
1929 campaign. 


' Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, head of the De- 
partment of Child Care and Training in 
the School of Household Administration, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been appointed Manager of the 
Bureau of Parent Education of the Con- 
gress. 


Mrs. Noyes Darling Smith, President of the 
Texas State Branch, was elected at the Washing- 
ton convention President of the Past Presidents’ 
and State Presidents’ Club. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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HOW CAN EVEREADY 


cARBON-ARC SUS NSHINE 


HELP MY 
CHILDREN? 










Sunshine Lamp 


Sunshine Carbons 


Children like the health- 
invigorating light from 
Eveready Sunshine 
Lamps. (This picture 
Shows the new Table 
Model.) 


The Eveready Sunshine Lamp, burning Eveready 
Sunshine Carbons, produces the health rays of sun- 
shine. That is why it will help your child. It helps 
children grow stronger—healthier because it prac- 
tically duplicates sunshine. We know that sunshine 
is essential to children. It makes their bones sturdier. 


Light from the Eveready Sunshine Lamps will 
bring your children al] the important rays found in 
summer sunshine. 

However, if they should be sick see your physician; 
sunshine is a health-builder, but should never be used 
as a curative agent unless your physician prescribes 
it. It is easy to have sunshine for your children, There 
is an Eveready Sunshine dealer near you. See him now! 
He will be glad to tell you about the new Eveready 
Payment Plan, and the remarkably low prices. 

A new film showing the benefits of sunshine, free 
from all advertising matter, called “Sunshine,” can be 
obtained from National Carbon Company for any 
meeting of Parent-Teacher Association on short notice. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Iwnc. 


Thousands of Floor Model Eveready Carbon Sales Division: Cleveland, Ohio 
AY h * xX ] . f i] . . ; ; 
PT ieee — a oe Oe on a 4 Unit of Union Carbide[T] a a and Carbon Corporation 
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Alaska has a Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations with a total membership of 999. As 
soon as it has the number of units required to 
form a. state branch it will undoubtedly be- 
come a part of the Congress. Its seventh annual 
convention was held in Petersburg in May, 
when greetings were sent to the Congress in 
convention at Washington. 


Minnesota has 57 standard associations 
and has won the loving cup presented to 
the state having the largest number. Ohio 
won a loving cup awarded the state se- 
curing the largest number of national life 
members during the year. Hawaii has 
received the two membership awards, one 
for a 100-per-cent gain in membership 
during the past year, and the other for 
the highest percentage of increase in mem- 
bership based on population. 


The National Child Labor Committee has be- 
come one of the cooperating agencies of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


At least forty-seven institutions in 
twenty-nine states have this season given 
summer courses in parent education, child 
study and allied subjects, according to a 
list compiled by the National Council of 
Parent Education. Seventeen of these in- 
stitutions conducted nursery schools dur- 
«ing the summer as laboratories for stu- 
dents of child development; in several 
localities cooperation with state parent- 
teacher associations was a feature; one 
(Western Reserve University) offered 
courses in parent education for teachers 
now in service as an aid to child study 
in school; others placed the emphasis 
upon training for parents themselves. 


School and Society of June 1 has an inter- 
esting article on the parent-teacher association 
in the Educational Review section (pages 712- 
722), which is edited by William McAndrew. 
The article is addressed to educators but is good 
reading for Congress members. It includes much 
comment on Dr. Julian E. Butterworth’s book, 
“The Parent-Teacher Association and _ Its 
Work,” and Martha Sprague Mason’s “Parents 
and Teachers.” It closes with these words: “If 
I were you I would hitch up with it and pull 
in the direction it is going.” 


It is a matter of regret that Dr. Luther 
A. Weigle has been obliged to resign as 
chairman of the National Committee on 
Spiritual Training. The Congress is for- 
tunate in being able to announce that Dr. 
Robert Seneca Smith of Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, is willing to ac- 
cept the chairmanship. Dr. Smith has been 
a member of Dr. W eigle’s committee and 
assisted in making the program on “The 
Spiritual Training of Children.” 


The New Editor 


By Peart M. T. REMINGTON 
President, CHILD WELFARE Company 


Martha Sprague Mason (Mrs. E. C.) — 
of Winchester, Massachusetts, has been © 
elected Editor-in-Chief of CHitp WeL- 
FARE, the National Parent-Teacher Maga- 
zine, and assumed her duties with this issue, 

Mrs. Mason was born in Boston, edu- 
cated in Cambridge and Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts. She is a graduate of the College 
of Liberal Arts, Boston University, and 
taught in the high schools of Andover, and 
of Wakefield, Massachusetts. 

After her marriage, and while living in 
Buffalo, New York, Mrs. Mason was 
president of the Western New York Branch 
of the Collegiate Alumnz Association (now 
the American Association of University 
Women) ; registrar of the D. A. R., Buf- 
falo Chapter; and secretary of the Buffalo 
School Association. 

As president of a local parent-teacher 
association in Bedford, Massachusetts, and 
at the same time chairman of the Bedford 
school committee, she demonstrated the re- 
sults attained when school committee, su- 
perintendent, teachers, and parents work 
together for children. 

In the Massachusetts branch of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Mrs. Mason has held the positions of 
secretary, vice-president, president, and edi- 
tor of the bulletin. 

She has conducted parent-teacher courses 
at the University of Vermont, the Uni- 


. 


versity of New Hampshire, the Normal — 


School at Keene, New Hampshire, and at 
the Wheelock School, Boston; and _ has 
edited the National Congress textbook, 


“Parents and Teachers,” published by Ginn — 


and Company. 

In 1923 Mrs. Mason was appointed an 
associate editor of CHILD WELFARE. She 
was elected a vice-president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in 1923, 
reelected in 1926 and again in 1928. 


The world turns aside to let any man pass who knows where he is going. 
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—Davip STARR JoRDAN. 
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THE NATIONAL 


OU watch their diet carefully—you see that 

they have clothing suitable to the weather; 

you do everything in your power to make 
those children of yours grow up healthy and strong 
inbody. What do you do for their minds? 
Is sending your boys and girls to 
school enough? You were anxious to 
tach them to read. Now what are 
they reading? Do you have time to 
investigate every book or magazine 
that falls into those young hands? Do 
youu trust them to outgrow the thou- 
sands of notions and improper stand- 
ais they will inevitably find in pro- 
miscuous reading of cheap thrillers? 
Ordo you lean the other way and make 
the classics distasteful to your children: by forcing 
thm to read books beyond their years? 

The happy medium is hard to find—yet it must be 
found if your children are to be well equipped men- 
tilly. It is to fill this great need of every parent and 
dild that The Junior Literary Guild has been 
founded. NOW you can be sure that your children 
autreading books that are good for them; books that 
ae building them; books that are fitting them for 
life, And the books will be so full of wholesome thrilis 
that the children themselves will literally devour 
every line of them—probably three or four times. 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
Dept. 4C. W. 


U Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
j 
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eee if there is a child in 
Your homew Send at onee 
for these two free booklets 


LITERARY 
- GUILD - 











Now, Carl Van Doren, in association with a group 


of leading authorities on juvenile reading, chooses 


three different titles for young people every month in 
advance of publication for the retail trade. One book 
is chosen for both boys and girls under 
twelve years. Another book is selected 
for girls between twelve and sixteen 
and still another for boys between 
twelve and sixteen. 

The same saving that adult readers 
realize on their Guild books is now 
available on the best juveniles that can 
be found. A single yearly subscription, 
costing not more than 60% of the total 
retail value of the twelve books selected, 
pays for everything. 


A Charter Membership Badge Is Free 

The child is himself the member. The books are 
addressed to the young person by name. They are de- 
livered, one each month, postpaid. A beautiful 
emblem is sent gratis with the first book. 

Send the coupon at once for the two books of 
SECRETS, printed in full colors and illustrated. 


ee 


Tue Junior Literary GuILp, Dept. 4 C. W. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

You may send me the two booklets: SECRETS for 
Parents and SECRETS for Readers Under Sixteen. I assume 
no obligation, of course. 











CHILD WELFARE 


How to Use This Issue 


Those ‘particularly interested in the 
adolescent boy and girl will find three arti- 
cles of special interest: The Boy and His 
Leisure (page 6), Young Artists of Liv- 
ing (page 14), and Parents as Consultant 
Architects (page 9). 


Adults of the Family (page 25) help to 
make the environment in which children 
live. Have you ever noticed the effect which 
grown-ups have on Mary and Jimmie? 
Study this article—written by an expert in 
parent-education—with the members of 
your study group, or just read it, think 
aDuut it, and make observations in your own 


family. 


You may study modern family tenden- 
cies still further as you use Mrs. Crum’s 
outline on the first chapter of Groves’ 
Drifting Home (page 32). If your home is 
drifting are you going to take the helm and 
steer it off the rocks? 


Doctor Dodson Says (page 12) that 
from the viewpoint of the medical profes- 
sion the Summer Round-Up of the Chil- 
dren is doing a real service in warding off 
physical ailments and in encouraging the 
family physician to cooperate with the 
school in the interests of the health of the 
children in his care. 


The Safety Campaign for next year is 
now launched (page 34). You will want to 
know what you and your association can 
do to save life and to safeguard happiness 
during 1929 and 1930. 


One problem of those living in small 
houses and apartments is to keep personal 
belongings in such orderly arrangement that 
the nerves of the family may not be worn 
ragged. Good Manners (page 3) gives 
helpful suggestions for sharing rooms, clos- 
ets, and bureau drawers, and for training 
children to look after their own possessions. 


If you belong to the Congress School, 
made up of those who are constantly study- 
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ing Congress techniques and accomplish- 
ments, you will find much of interest in 
About Publications (page 44), which tells 
how to use the new handbook; Congress 
Comments (page 46), which gives interest- 
ing information about the Congress and 
well-known members; Out Among the 
Branches (page 36), which has collected 
from the states accounts of noteworthy pro- 
jects; The Bulletin Board (page 31), a 
device to keep readers posted about the 
nation-wide parent-teacher movement ; Na- 
tional Office Notes (page 53); Dates of 
Conventions (page 39) ; and Summer Col- 
lege Courses on the Parent-Teacher Move- 


ment (page 52). 


In First Principles of Program Making 
(page 23), there is‘a fine, broad definition 
of what the word “program” ought to mean 
to a parent-teacher association. ‘The whole 
article is in the interests of steering asso- 
ciations in the direction of worthy ob- 
jectives. 


Our Contributors 


Joseph Lee is President of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, and President 
of the Massachusetts Civic League. He is the 
author of Play in Education. 


Lawrence Eager is head of the Department of 
English in the Winchester High School, Win- 
chester, Massachusetts. He is Vice-President of 
the Winchester High School Parent-Teacher 
Association. 


Dr. Julian E. Butterworth is Professor of Rural 
Education at Cornell University. As second Vice- 
President of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachérs he is Director of the Department 
of Organization and Research. He is the author 
of several books, one of which is, The Parent- 
Teacher Association and Its Work. 


Nellie Lee Holt is Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation, Stephens College, a Junior College for 
Girls, Columbia, Missouri. 


Walton S. Bittner is Secretary and Treasurer 
of the University of Indiana at Bloomington. He 
is Secretary of the National University Extension 
Association. 


Garry Cleveland Myers is Head of the Divi- 
sion of Parental Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
He is Editor of Babyhood, has published many 
researches in education and psychology, and 
written many books on educational subjects. 
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‘When the 


precious 


Lrrrte more than a week is left before there 
must be a complete readjustment. The world 
of school differs so much from the world of 
home and outdoors. 

Soon the children must be keeping their 
minds alert, holding their bodies still, bending 
their fingers to the strange tasks of writing 
and figuring. 

More than ever, their activity and growth 
must be determined by the foods they eat. 

Plan and apportion their meals carefully. 
So much milk. So much bulk in the form of 
cereals, vegetables and fruits. So many fresh 
fruits and vegetables for vitamins. So much 
valuable food for bones and teeth. 

Luckily, the children needn’t bother about 
the reasons for their food—their simple demand 
is that it be interesting and enjoyable. But it 
is for the mothers to see that the cereal is 
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sweetened with a little sugar if the 
children will eat more cereal in 
that way. That the fruit acids are 
cut with a little sugar if they will 
eat more fruit in that way. That 
some of the “quart of milk a day” 
is in acceptable desserts, like blanc- 
mange, egg-nog, junket, ice cream 
—to make sure of a full intake of 
milk. That the lunch basket pro- 
vides for enough calories, enough 
vitamins—and has something 
sweet like a cookie or a cup of 
custard. 

Children will even like vege- 
tables if these are cooked with a little sugar. 
In this case, don’t use enough sugar to make 
them taste “sweet.” Simply a dash—enough 
to tone up and accent the natural flavors 
—to take away the blandness of the tasteless 
diet. 

Try tomatoes stewed with a little sugar: 
Peel and slice six large ripe tomatoes. Add a 
few slices of onion cut fine. Put on to stew, 
and when nearly done, add a lump of butter, 
one-third teaspoon of salt, one level teaspoon 
of sugar, and one tablespoon bread crumbs. 
Cook ten minutes and serve. 

A dish of these, and a baked potato, a 
poached egg, a glass of milk, and a cookie, 
make an excellent lunch for a hungry child. 

Good food promotes good health. 

The Sugar Institute, 129 Front Street, New 
York City. 
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appreciate the opportunity of- 
fered by the organization for 
an authentic insight into 
school ‘affairs. School prin- 
cipals and educators in gen- 
eral recognize the parent- 
teacher association as a true 
representative of progressive 
education—the connecting 
link between the public 
schools and the public at large. 
Every teacher’s work fre- 
quently contacts this organi- 
zation. 

To meet the increasing de- 
mand for information con- 
cerning the functions of a 
parent-teacher association, 
and to provide a number of 
trained leaders for the work, 
seven colleges in the state of 
California offered during the 
1929 summer session special 
credit courses on “The Edu- 
cational Aspects of the Parent- 
Teacher Movement.” Several 
other colleges offered special 
lectures on the subject. 

The courses were sugges- 
tive of ways and means where- 
by every local parent-teacher 
association may become a live, 
growing organization, an in- 
dispensable asset to the school, 
and a constructive power in 
thecommunity. They included 
a study of the fundamental 
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By FLorence V. WATKINS 


Executive Secretary 


EW educational movements in recent 
Hos: have had the growth and effec- 
tiveness of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Intelligent parents 





fh, 


Florence V. Watkins 





Edgar G. Weller 





Mrs. Chas. E. Roe 





Summer College Courses 


on the Parent-Teacher Movement 


principles and aims of the organization; a 
discussion of legitimate fields of activity; a 
survey of cooperating agencies, and demon- 
strations relative to the organization of new 


associations and programs for 
meetings. The courses were 
of value to teachers in their 
contacts with parents and in 
their relationship to the com- 
munity. 

Parent-teacher members 
who did not desire college 
credit were able to take these 
courses without tuition 
charges. In some instances a 
small registration or syllabus 
fee was charged. 

The following colleges in 
California offered parent- 
teacher courses: (The name 
of the instructor is given.) 


Stanford University, 6 weeks, 2 
units’ credit, Mrs. J. W. Bing- 
ham. 

University of Southern Cali- 


fornia, 6 weeks, 2 units’ credit, © 


Mr. George Merideth. 

Humboldt State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, 6 weeks, 2 units’ credit, 
Mrs. E. R. Crum. 

Chico State Teachers’ College, 6 
weeks, 2 units’ credit, Mr. R. S. 
Merrill. 

San Francisco State Teachers’ 
College, 6 weeks, 2 units’ credit, 
Mrs. E. K. Strong. 

San Diego State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, 3 weeks, 1 unit credit, 
Mrs. A. Muehleison. 

Santa Barbara State Teachers’ 
College, 3 weeks,.1 unit, Miss 
Mylita Morris. 


The following courses were 
given this summer in other 
states: 
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Arkansas, State Teachers’ College, Conway, 
June 24-July 6, Mr. H. S. McCoy. 

Colorado, Colorado State Teachers’ College, 
Greeley, July 22-August 1, Mr. H. A. Wood. 

Florida, Florida State College for Women, Tal- 
lahassee, July 1-13, Mrs. Charles E. Roe. 

Hawaii, Territorial Normal School, Honolulu, 
June 17-July 27, Mrs. Hugh Bradford. 

Louisiana, Louisiana State Normal, Natchi- 
toches, June 24-29, Mrs. Charles E. Roe. 

Michigan, Detroit Teachers’ College, Detroit, 
June 24-August 1, Miss Lucy E. Elliott. 

Mississippi, State Teachers’ College, Hatties- 
burg, six weeks, Mrs. H. P. Hughes. 

New Jersey, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, July 15-August 3, Mrs. Charles E. Roe. 
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New York, Columbia University, N. Y. C., July 
8-August 16, Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins. 

North Carolina, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, August 5-10, Mrs. Charles E. 
Roe. 

North Dakota, State Teachers’ College, Valley 
City, July 1-20, Mr. H. A. Wood. 

Ohio, Wittenberg College, Springfield, July 8-20, 
Mr. H. S. McCoy. 

South Dakota, Northern Normal and Industrial 
School, Aberdeen, June 24-29, Mr. H. A. 
Wood. 

Tennessee, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
June 10-29, Miss Olive Campfield. 

Virginia, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
June 17-July 27, Mr. Edgar G. Weller. 


National Office Notes 


By FLorence V. WATKINS 


Executive Secretary 


for parent-teacher correspondence courses to 

bring to parents and teachers the opportunity 
to study the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Plans are now being made to meet 
this demand. At first there will be three courses 
which should be taken consecutively for three 
years. Additional courses will be added as the 
need arises. All topics will be treated from the 
national point of view. It is hoped that each 
state will model similar correspondence courses 
on the work of its own state branch, treating 
the topics from the state point of view. 

There will be fifteen lessons in each course. 
Course I will be offered in September, 1929. 
The registration fee for Course I is $5.00, to be 
paid at the time of registering. This fee will 
entitle the registrant to a series of fifteen les- 
sons, a cloth-bound copy of the latest edition of 
the National Handbook, a copy of “Parents and 
Teachers,” one year’s subscription to CHILD 
WELFARE MAGAZINE, one copy of the broadside 
of the National Charts, and a set of national 
leaflets. A national certificate will be awarded 
when the course is successfully completed. For 
those who already subscribe to the CHILD WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE and who possess a copy of 
“Parents and Teachers” and of the 1929 Hand- 
book, the registration fee is $2.00. Since there 
is a limited staff in the National Office, only the 
first twenty-five registering from any state will 
be accepted. 

One lesson will be sent every two weeks be- 
ginning September 18, 1929. Answers should be 
sent in as promptly as possible following its 
receipt. All papers must be completed and be 
in the National Office by April 20, 1930, so that 
at the annual convention in May certificates 
may be awarded to those who have successfully 
completed the course. 


Fe: some time a demand has been developing 


Lesson Topics For Course I 

I. History of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Il. The Permanent Platform. 
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Ill. The Program of Service. 

IV. The Organization of the National. 

V. National Bureaus. 

VI. National Standing Committees. 
VII. National Committees-at-Large. 
VIII. The State Branch. 

IX. The District Organization. 

X. The Council. 

XI. The Local Association—Congress Units. 
XII. Dues—National, State, and Local. 
XIII. Members—Leaders. 

XIV. Projects. 
XV. Cooperating Organizations. 


Register at the office of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Readers of CHILD WELFARE will be inter- 
ested to know of the great success of the sec- 
tion meeting of the National Congress of Pa- 
rents and Teachers at the National Education 
Association convention in Atlanta, Georgia, 
July 2, 1929. The following program proved of 
great interest to educators and parent-teacher 
workers: 


Convention theme: Education for a New World. 


1. New World Conditions:-Dr. Uel W. Lam- 
kin, President, National Education As- 
sociation. 


2. How They Are Being Met: 

a. By the Home: Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones, 
Vice-President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

b. By the School: Dr. T. H. Harris, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Louisi- 
ana. 

c. By the Church: Dr. W. W. Memminger, 
Rector, All Saints Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

3. Value of Cooperative Education in Meet- 
ing New World Conditions: Miss 
Florence Hale, State Rural Supervisor 
of Maine. 
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4. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers as a Force in Educating 
for New World Conditions: Mr. Joy 
Elmer Morgan, Editor, Journal Na- 
tional Education Association. 





The National President, Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, 
attended the National Education Association 
convention Monday and Tuesday, July 1 and 2, 
and spoke over the radio Tuesday evening on 
“Parents and the New World.” She reached 
Washington July 3 and remained until the 9th. 
From Washington the president went to New 
York for a conference with several national 
workers, including the executive secretary, who 
was conducting the parent-teacher course at 
Columbia University. From New York, Mrs. 
Marrs went to Winchester, Massachusetts, for a 
conference with the First National Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. C. Mason, before sailing on July 
16 for Geneva. 





The executive secretary, Mrs. A. C. Watkins, 
addressed the parent-teacher section of the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association at Cedar Point, on 
June 21, 1929, speaking on “The Educational 
Aspects of the Parent-Teacher Movement.” Dr. 
W. G. Clippinger, President, Otterbein College, 
Westerville, Ohio, followed Mrs. Watkins, and 
gave an unusually interesting discussion of the 
school’s responsibility to its pupils in develop- 
ing character. In other words, what should a 
teacher be teaching besides facts? 





On June 24, Mrs. Watkins gave the opening 
lecture of a six-weeks’ parent-teacher course at 
Detroit (Michigan) Teachers’ College. Miss 
Lucy E. Elliott conducted the course. Miss Elliott 
is principal of one of the Detroit schools and 
greatly interested in parent-teacher work. 





Mrs. Watkins left Washington on July 2 for 
Columbia University, where she gave two six- 
weeks’ parent-teacher courses this summer. Ad- 
dresses were given at New York University 
and before other groups at Teachers’ College. 





The extension secretary, Miss Frances S. 
Hays, was in College Park, Maryland, on June 
20, 1929, attending the Master Farm Home- 
maker’s Recognition Program, representing the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
She was a guest of Miss Bess Rowe, of the 
Farmer’s Wife. 


The field secretary, Mrs. C. E. Roe, has had 
a busy summer giving parent-teacher courses. 
Her first course opened at Louisiana State Nor- 
mal School on June 24. During July and August 
Mrs. Roe taught at the Florida State College 
for Women, Rutgers University in New Jersey 
and the University of North Carolina. 





The National Life Membership keys are now 
available for all life members of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The price 
is $1.25 each. Chains on which the keys may 
be worn are sold for $1.00 and $1.25 each. 
Those who placed orders for the keys have al- 
ready received them. 
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In 
October 


ttt 


For Study Groups 


CHILDREN WITHIN THE 
FAMILY 


Garry Cleveland Myers 


Tue Drirtinc Home 
E. R. Groves 


Outline by Grace E. Crum 


treet 


TEACHING THE Dear CHILD 
Margaret E. Danu!l: | 


My Come-A.ive-Book ConTest 
Patten Beard 


Wuart Is Parent EpucatTIoN ? 
Flora M. Thurston 


National Council of Parent Education 
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More Playgrounds— 
Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets 

—give them good playgrounds 
with plenty of fun-making, muscle 
building, health developing equip- 
ment—and yours will be a town 
where accidents involving children 
are few and far between. 


For 21 years Everwear Playground 
Apparatus has been recognized as 
the standard of quality. Built to 
withstand the abuse of after-hour 
roughnecks. Embodies every ele- 
ment of safety that human inge- 
nuity can devise. Playable as 


though the kids themselyes had 
planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities — the 
country over—which have equipped 
their parks and playgrounds with 
Everwear Equipment have found 
it superior. Also more economical, 
because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives 
complete information. Lists 161 
different models and sizes of 
apparatus with which to build your 
playgrounds. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 4, Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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CHILD WELFARE 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


President 
Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas 






171 N. E. Tlst Street, Porte # 


Comeaeting Secretary, Mrs. Harry Semones, 315 Church Treasurer, Mrs. B. I. Elliott, 
Avenue, Roanoke, Va. land, Oregon p , 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. E. Elmo Bollinger, Kingman, Ari- Historian, Mr Jotin E. Hayes, 915 N. Shoshone Avenue, © 
zona Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Vice- Presidents 
Mrs. E. C. Mason, 8 Grove Street, Winchester, Mass. s. Louis T. deValliére, 720 Riverside Avenue, Trenton, N, j, 


Mr 
Dr. J. E. Butterworth, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Dr. Randall J. nee City Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 3400 I Street, Sacramento, Calif Mrs. Herbert F affee, Amenia, North Dakota 
Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones, 626 Forsyth Street, Macon, Ga 


Bureau of Parent Education Bureau of Publicity 


Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Mrs. Laura Underhill Kohn, Manager, 
pe Aameciate it Pain, ‘Walter "Hy Bublig, 6400 Normal 
ssocia anager, q . Buhlig, C) ; 
seneeee a Re W. Gosling, Mrs. E. R. Boulevard, Chi il 
Bureau of Program Service 
Mr. Joy Witter Sorgan, Nagase, Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, Menge. 
201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Hunter Avenue, Auteme, 5. 5. 


Bureau of Rural Life 

Miss Florence E. Ward, Manager. 
21 First St., N. E., Wash 
te Manager, Mrs. E. E. 


Bureau of Education Extension 


Mr. Walton S. Bittner, Manag 


m, D. C. 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. : 





DEPARTMENTS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


ORGANIZATION AND RESEARCH 
No committees. 


EXTENSION 
Parent-Teacher Courses 
Mr. Edgar G. Weller, Springfield, Ohio 
Me mbershi 4 
Mrs. A. Craig, 553 Elati S.reet, Den- 
ver, Colorado 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
Citizenship 
Mrs. C. 


H. + 2606 State Street, 
Little Rock, Ar 
a —e we 
B. F. Langworthy, 832 Bryant 
a Winnetka, Il. 
~~ 
William Tilton, 11 Mason Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Library Extension 
Miss Julia W. Merrill, American Library 


Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ili. 

Motion Pictures 

Mrs. Morey V. Kerns, 2526 8. Cleveland 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


315 Fourth Ave., New 

Safety 

Dr. A. B. Meredith, State Dept. of 
Hartford, Conn. 


Education, 
Associate Chairman, Mrs. F. H. Devere, 
677 Park Avenue, Auburn, R. I. 
Art EDUCATION 
J. Winthrop Andrews, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Drama and P: 
Mra. P. H. J 





ageantry 
Jeter, Decatur, Georgia 


: Mrs. J. A. Dupuy, 
: Mrs. Lenna H. 
Arkansas: Mrs. Ree 


California: Mrs. Cardiff, 


Casa del Rey Hotel, 
Colorado: Mrs. J. Sherman Brown, Route 1, Littlet 
Broad Street. "Hartford 


L. E. Watson, 175 


icut: , 
Delaware: Mr. Howard T. Ennis, 


c/o Delaware Colony, 
District of Columbia: Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, 
N. W., Washington 
Box 937, 
D. Miller, 2 West Ave., Gainesville 
us Road, Honolulu 
N. Garfield Street, Pocatello 
- Madison 8&t., 


835 * Ashland Avenue, South Bend 
Hopkins, 3315 Beaver Avenue, Des Moines 
Mrs. John McNarrey, 830 Ann Avenue, Kansas City 
D. Pearson, Nicholasville 
: Mrs. George P. Meade, Gramercy 
Seth S. Mullin, 1111 Washington Street, Bath. 


917 18th Street, 


Florida: Mp. + £ Fanger, Route 1, 
Georgia: 


Hawaii: Mo Ww. 
Idaho: Mrs. 


ndiana: 


yr 4 Pope, Tantalu 
W. E. Smith, 1125 
H. W. Whitten, wae N 
Homer J. Mille 


(f 


Mrs. 
: Mrs. 
: Mrs. B. C. 


a 


Mrs. T. 


: 


Mrs. 
: Mrs. Harry E. Parkhurst 


L 


2501 Bessemer Blvd., Birmingham 
Burges, 103 E. Second Street, Tucson 
an, 219 Glover Bldg., Little Rock 


Music 

Miss Helen McBride, Louisville 
servatory of Music, Louisville, Ky. 

Humane Education 

Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 1024 N. Cush- 
man S8t., Tacoma, Washington 

Secinarne Extension 

Miss Catherine R. Wepins, 2120 P S8t., 
N. «+» Washington, D. 

School Education 

Miss Charl O. Williams, 1201 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Physical Education 
r. Jay B. Nash, New York University, 
New York City, N. Y. 

oceans Loans and Scholarships 

Cc. \V. Aspinwall, 

7, Spokane, Wash 


Con- 


16th 


428-19th 


HOME SERVICE 
Children’s Reading 
Miss Sarah B. Askew, 
Commission, Trenton. N. 
Home Economies 
Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Home Education 
Miss Ellen C. Lombard, The Kenesaw, 
ashington, D. C. 
Standards in Literature 
Mrs. Curtis Bynum, Asheville, N. C. 
Social Standards 


> es Library 


Mrs. Bert McKee, E. 28th and Sheridan 


Sts., Des Moines, Iowa 


Thrift 
side Dallas, 


STATE PRESIDENTS 


Drive, 


Montane: Mrs. oe 
ebraska: Mrs. W 
Boome Cruz 


Stockley New Mexico: 


Hialeah North Dakota: 
Ohio: Mrs. C. 
Oklahoma: Mrs” 


Carthage Oregon: Mrs. W. 


South Dakota: 


Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, 4608 Lake- send, ¢ 
Texas. 


we “Di 
ia Hampshire: Mrs. R. 


New Jersey: Mrs. William F. sane, 


A. A. 
New York: Mra. W. A. Saltford, 


North Carolina: ‘Mr. 
Kendel, hs ~ Forest need, 
‘Charles ‘D Johnson, 221 
W. Gabriel, 394 N. E. sth Street, 
Pennsylvania: Mrs. William Brice Bedford 
Rhode Island: Mrs. 


Mrs. 










Spiritual Training 
r. Robert Seneca Smith, Yale Univers 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 


HEALTH 


aad Syetene 

iss Mary tend 848 N. Dearbers | 

4 ts ; 

Marae Hygiene 

Dr. George K. Pratt, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, N. Y. 

Social Hupinne 
r. Newell W. Edson, a Seventh — 
Avenue, New York City, N. 

The Summer Round-Up of the onal 

Acting Director, Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones, 2 
626 Forsyth St., Macon, Ga. | 


COMMITTEES-AT-LARGE 


Child } see va ay es and Com 
Mrs. Remington, 55 
ae "Triake, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Endowment Fund 
E. C. Mason, Esq., 
Winchester, Maas. 
ae N. Rowell, 3158 College A 
rs. H. N. Ww 76, 
Berkeley, Calif. : 


a 


8 Grove Street, 


Cugenston Amore Gotered Paste 
Fred be Garg 


Walberg 
Bt Savannah, Ga. 


Couatery Day 

= yr O. Mears 
Chairman, Mrs. Fred M. 
641 Prospect Avenue, 8. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Missouri: Mrs. W. A. 


trick Bl St. 
Gilbert ips Pacific ‘treet a 


metre M Birest, fn 
. Shrewsbury, 
illiams House, Ex 


0 Elm Avenue, Rahway 
Woodworth. Box 337 Tee 


de Park-on-Hudeos 
md Binford, Guilford College 
ashburn 
Lakewood 
29th St., 


Earl 8. Clar 


South Carolina: Mrs. Otis Arrowsmi 
T M Bf yk Teiger Pla 
ennessee: Mrs. Herman Ferger, 

Texas: Mrs. Noyes Darling Smith 


Place, Chattanooga — 
$07 West 2ist Street, Austin 


Utah: Mrs. William “ 


1410 Park Avenue, Baltimore 


Massachusetts: Mrs. George Whiti 
Room 403, 24 
Michigan: Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, 


Minnesota: Mrs. A. A. Mendenhall, 


2328 Jefferson Street, Duluth 


Mississippi: Mrs. W. D. Cook, Forest 


" Boyleston Street, Boston 
426 W. Saginaw Street, Lansing 


Virginia: og, Rg 
W. $ 
West V 


Wisconsin : 


Mie me Doonld 
Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, 
Wyoming: Mrs. J. H. Jacobucci, Green 


yriswas®, jveune, Salt Lake Cty 


Vermont: Mrs. wi Ps Willcox, R 


Dunn, Rapidan 

= - Bead Garis Nob Hill Avenue, 

Piedmont Road, Hw 

} ag Avenue, Mil 
River 


NATIONAL OFFICE: 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Executive Secretary, Mrs. 


Arthur C. 


Watkins 


Extension Secretary, 





Miss Frances 8. 


Hays Field Secretary, Mrs. C. 


